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THE Recorp offers to its readers two articles on missionary 
themes which admirably supplement each other, and two other 
articles, one on the Pedagogics of the Bible and the other on the 
; Sociology of Pedagogics. It aims thus to touch upon the two 
phases of the work of the Seminary which have this year come 
into such increased prominence and significance. 





Tue Springfield School of Religious Pedagogy known as 
the Bible Normal College has secured a considerable property 
in the immediate neighborhood of the Seminary, on which stand 
buildings which will not be unsuitable for its needs, both for 
dormitory and classroom purposes. Our readers will doubt- 
less be interested to have brought to their attention once more 
what is the scope of work done by this excellent institution, and 
what is to be its relation to Hartford Seminary. 

First, in respect to the latter: The relation will be one sim- 
ply of affiliation, not of union. Each institution will retain its 
own Board of Trust, manage its own finances, and arrange its 
own curriculum; each granting to the other such instructional 
courtesies and privileges as shall appear to be for the mutual 
benefit of both. The high standards of preparation and of schol- 
arship exacted of the Seminary students will not be in any way 
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abated by the proximity of the School; nor will the varied prac- 
tical efficiencies exercised by the School in behalf of those who 
have not the training adequate for Seminary work be diminished 
by its propinquity to the Seminary. On the other hand, the in- 
creasing number of Seminary students who recognize the value 
to the pastor of acquaintance with the teaching work of the 
ministry will have access to the instruction of trained specialists 
in this field, while those students in the regular course of the 
School whose collegiate training has prepared them for work in 
the Seminary will have the opportunity for it. 

Respecting the other point: For some years past the 
Springfield School has been making the constant effort to raise 
the standard of the institution. It has accordingly with this year 
established a regular three years’ course, the admission to which 
shall be only on condition of a college graduation or its equiva- 
lent. It recognizes clearly that the fixing of such a standard 
may for a time decrease the attendance on the regular course; 
but it firmly believes that time will justify the insistence on the 
best possible training for a ministry of teaching. It is for these 
students —thus prepared and with such a purpose — that it 
is believed some phases of the Seminary instruction may be of 
service. 

In addition to this regular three years’ course open only to 
college graduates, the School has established a course of one 
year with the design of helping to immediate practical service- 
ableness, as lay-workers in the Sunday-school and in other 
branches of church activity, those who show the promise of effi- 
ciency in these directions. It offers courses of study in the Eng- 
lish Bible, in Psychology, in Pedagogy, and in Sociology, and 
in other practical subjects which are adapted to supply this need. 
More or less work of this sort, which has in a small way been 
heretofore done in the Seminary, can be much more effectively 


and systematically done henceforward in the School. 

It thus appears that neither institution proposes to change 
the scope or quality of its work. For the student in the Sem- 
inary the School offers opportunities for work in special direc- 
tions which bring him into touch with the newer pedagogical, 
psychological, and sociological movements which are at the 
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present time operating so powerfully to reconstruct the attitude 
of the church to the child, to the community, and to the ministry. 





Ir is by no means pleasant news we get that the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association have taken no steps toward a joint annual 
meeting as recommended by the Maine National Council. On 
the contrary, they have decided upon and appointed their meet- 
ings entirely independent of each other. The alleged justifica- 
tion of this action is that the societies believe they have noted a 
coming change in the popular judgment enunciated last October. 
This reason will not carry to the constituency appealed to by 
these societies such an impression of judicial nonpartisanship 
as to win very general approval. It may be that these boards 
have some gift of prophetic inspiration which gives to their 
vaticinations a degree of credibility beyond that supplied by a 
sober examination of past events. But until they are able to ex- 
hibit some credentials of their prescient power the churches will 
insist that they are reasonable in challenging it. Most people 
will feel that the steadily rising tide of popular opinion, which 
culminated in the advice of that most representative meeting at 
Portland, means that the churches are thoroughly convinced 
that those two societies, at least, ought to manifest the purpose 
for a more united and economical administration. 





THE popularizing of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 
one of the noteworthy phenomena of our modern educational 
movements. It has kept pace pretty closely with the ardent 
desire of many colleges to glorify themselves with the name 
“University,” and indicates a similar preference for the shadow 
rather than the substance of scholarly achievement. In Ger- 
many a Ph.D. has stood for a high grade of scholarly acquisi- 
tion coupled with — and herein lies its differentiating peculiarity 
—an approved capacity for original investigation. The uni- 
versity professor being conceived to be, as a matter of course, an 
original investigator, this degree naturally became practically 
indispensable to anybody who might aspire to a professorate in 
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any of the very variegated topics which a historical evolution 
has assigned to the Faculty of Philosophy. American students 
looking toward kindred work in educational institutions at home 
naturally found that such a degree from a German University 
was properly accepted as testimony of value to their approved 
capacity. It came thus to be esteemed as the degree for the 
teacher, bearing witness to his work as an original investigator 
and indicating the peculiarly scholastic purpose of his life. 

Such was the spirit in which the degree was offered by Johns 
Hopkins University at the time of its founding in 1876. And 
this institution, in the rigor of its requirements and in the signifi- 
cance of its degree when granted, has firmly adhered to its orig- 
inal idea. The same could be said of some other American in- 
stitutions. But there are many others respecting whose custom 
something altogether different must be confessed. 

It is a matter of pathological interest to note how the Ph.D. 
fever has within the last fifteen years attacked Americans, and 
to observe how ready the degree-granting institutions have been 
to gratify this feverish desire. One cause of it probably lies in 
the fact that since there are in the United States no hereditary 
titles, scholastic designations have been eagerly sought, as more 
readily attainable than a dollar sign followed by seven figures. 
But whatever the cause, it has become possible to purchase the 
degree for cold cash at a figure by no means exorbitant; to se- 
cure it by “ correspondence courses ”’ exacting little or nothing 
in the way of capacity for original investigation, and not too 
much in the way of scholarly attainment of any sort; to get it 
while pursuing the regular studies required in the professional 
schools with little or no exaction in the way of time or work — 
in short, to treat the degree as so purely titular that it would 
appear as if the time were not far distant when it would be neces- 
sary to find another combination of letters of the alphabet to 
stand for the attainments which Ph.D. once designated. The 
time has come when the degree, from being the most precise and 
significant of all scholastic degrees, bids fair to become the most 
inchoate and insignificant. 

It is to be hoped that the reaction will soon set in, and that 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be sought and obtained 
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only by him who is possessed by the purpose and has shown the 

ability to enter the field of original investigation, and to present 
to others the formulated results of his careful scholarship. 
Everybody has heard of the politic stage manager who, when 
complaint was made that the uniforms of the officers in his play 
were like those of no army in the world, replied that he had 
carefully avoided having the insignia mean anything lest real 
soldiers might take offense. It would be unfortunate if the de- 
gree of Ph.D. should lose its value either for service or for 
decoration. 

Standing as this degree should for specialized original schol- 
arship, it would not seem unfitting it should become in the 
United States characteristically that of the teacher, or, to use 
the more high-sounding title, that of the professor. The pro- 
fession of teaching occupies an honorable place beside the other 
three so-called “ learned professions.” The physician graduates 
from the school of medicine and carries with him the degree of 
M.D. as token of what he has done and what he proposes to do. 
The lawyer takes with him from the law school his LL.B. to 
show his achievement and his purpose. Neither the lawyer 
nor the physician feels that the doctorate of one is of higher sig- 
nificance than the bachelorship of the other. The minister re- 
ceives from his seminary the degree of B.D. It is a degree given 
certainly with as much circumspection, and indicates as high a 
quality of work done, as that borne by either the physician or 
the lawyer. Then comes the degree suitable to the teacher — 
the degree of Ph.D. It does not denote a toil more arduous nor 
a period of study more prolonged, even as given by the best uni- 
versities, than is exacted by the better schools of law, medicine, 
or theology. It does, however, represent a different kind of 
work done, a different kind of specialization, a different purpose 
entertained for the future. 

It is certainly not in the interests of sincerity of purpose or 
thoroughness of scholarship of any kind when leading universi- 
ties offer the degree of Ph.D. to students in professional schools 
on the basis of work substantially identical with that done by 
those whose work is considered purely professional. It will be 
surprising if most students do not soon come to prefer their own 
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fitting professional degrees to those which indicate neither what 
they have accomplished nor what they hope to achieve. 





THE editors of the Recorp wish distinctly to disclaim all 
responsibility for the way in which the name of the founder of 
the religion professed by the Sultan of Turkey is spelled by 
contributors to the pages of the magazine. They disavow all 
belief in a theory of the inspiration of any method of Arabic 
transliteration, and have entirely abandoned hope of a peaceful 
consistency. If the reader disapproves of the orthography in 
one issue he may entertain the reasonable hope that he will later 
find the word spelled to his taste. The editors were long ago 
persuaded that its letters could not be so arranged as to meet 
universal approval, and are slowly coming to the conviction that 
it cannot be so spelled as to be unanimously declared incorrect. 
They believe the word will usually be found to commence with 
an “ M,” and the reader is free to arrange the subsequent letters 


to suit his fancy. 





As we go to press, arrangements have been completed for a 
joint conference of the Faculty and students with Mr. Wishard 
and Mr. Marsh to occupy the afternoon and evening of Friday, 
January 24th, the theme being the great modern Forward Movye- 
ment in Missions. It is looked forward to as an occasion sure 


to give both inspiration and wisdom. 

















A Neglected Social Factor 


THE EVENING SCHOOL—A NEGLECTED 
SOCIAL FACTOR.* 





It is a curious fact that very little has been written on the 
important topic before us in the way of discussion; and it is diffi- 
cult even to get data of information upon the subject. For ex- 
ample, in Dr. W. T. Harris’s recent report there is almost 
nothing. One searches the files of the Eduational Review with 
equal unsuccess. To correct my own failure to find ample 
specific data, I have consulted those here who know the subject 
best, and they say that relatively little has been published. 

This is said partly to excuse the paucity of my remarks as far 
as information goes; to show that this subject is almost virgin 
soil; and to indicate that the matter needs ventilation; so that 
if what I say is designed rather to show the importance of my 
theme than to throw light upon its details, you may excuse me 
for wandering a little from the immediate subject into its in- 
direct social importance. 

Let me rather speak as a citizen looking at the night school 
as one factor in our educational system, and as a social student re- 
garding its place in the solution of our complex social problems. 
Let us ask then: first, What are the evening schools? second, 
The educational theory to support them; third, The encourage- 
ments in maintaining them; fourth, The perils in neglecting 
them. 


I. What are the evening schools? They are schools more 
or less identified with the common school system: in most cities 
closely and organically, under the Board of Education, especially 
where there is a consolidated school system; in others, loosely 
and indirectly, with perhaps a special Committee or Superin- 
tendent. In Providence this Superintendent is a woman. 





*A paper read before the Educational Club of Hartford, November 1s, rgor. The 
author is indebted to Mr. Solon P. Davis for evening school data in this and other cities 
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In St. Paul the Board of Education furnishes the school 
buildings, heat, and light; but the St. Paul Commons manages 
the enterprise, and charges a nominal fee of one dollar a month, 

Generally speaking, state law or city ordinance requires the 
establishment of evening schools, but in most cases leaves at- 
tendance upon them voluntary; except, in this state, a parent or 
guardian may oblige a boy of fourteen to attend if his education 
has been neglected; in Massachusetts state law requires any who 
cannot read and write to attend. 

In Albany none below fourteen are admitted; in Cleveland 
none below fifteen; in Chicago none below sixteen, unless spe- 
cially requested by parent or guardian. 

The school sessions run, with variations, from about October 
to March, two or three hours in the evening. 

In most cities from which reports have been gained (e. g., 
Chicago, New Haven, New York, Worcester, Springfield, 
Providence, St. Paul, and Cleveland), the regular school build- 
ings in different parts of the city are used. With us in Hart- 
ford, under district school control, special buildings have to be 
secured. In some places school buildings are separately as- 
signed to boys and girls. 

In Cleveland books and other supplies are furnished free for 
use; in Chicago books must be procured as a condition of en- 
trance. 

In most cities in public school buildings, in Hartford in out- 
side buildings, the schools are more or less graded. Springfield 
is perhaps most noteworthy in this regard, as she maintains a 
high school, a grammar school, and a trade school regularly 
housed and officered, and providing for a regular high school 
graduation at the end of the course. 

Here in Hartford we have to do the best we can by differ- 
entiation, with little help from local housing. This year three 
places are used: the Pitkin building on Asylum Street, a floor 
of the Y. M. C. A., and the Morgan Street Sunday-school build- 
ing. 

The constituency of the schools consist of pupils ranging 
from fourteen to fifty years of age. The average age this year is 
a little over twenty. The four hundred foreigners learning 
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English average higher in age. These pupils range in capacities 
and nationalities from the boy or girl of native stock, who has 
been obliged to leave school early in the grammar grade to go to 
work for a living, up to the maturer youth or man of foreign birth 
(twenty-one nationalities at least in Hartford) who has had the 
bare rudiments at home, and sometimes hardly that, and who, 
at the ages from twenty to fifty, is conning the spelling-book, 
or learning to speak and write English. What impresses one 
most in visiting these schools is the advanced average age. The 
lowest average age in any department is over eighteen. The 
elementary grammar school studies are pursued by pupils of an 
average age of twenty-two. 

And how many pupils are there in these voluntary schools — 
these sons and daughters of necessity or neglect? About the 
same number have registered as our high school contains, 
high school, symbol of our civic privileges, and rightly recipient 
of our lavish expenditure. For thirty years these schools have 
existed in Hartford, beginning with an enrollment in 1869 of 
186, and reaching 1,243 this year. 

Can these numbers be accommodated? For 1,243 appli- 
cants there is seating capacity for 657. The month of Novem- 
ber last showed a proportion of 495 attending upon this limited 
seating capacity of 657; a small proportion of those who want 
to come to the schools, a fair proportion of those accepted. 
Non-attendance is thus evidently not the fault of the school’s 
constituency, since there was no accommodation for the bal- 
ance; and of those who do attend it is only by giving two or 
three out of the five evenings of the week to different groups 
that even this fraction can be instructed. It is evident that many 
do not come regularly who are accepted: but discounting their 
fickleness or discouragement (for they can come or go at will); 
discounting their business or service, which, in many cases, pre- 
vents regularity; discounting every consideration — yet lack of 
accommodation shuts the door upon them; and, though other, 
cities utilize school buildings, our own local school boards in 
our decentralized school system have, as they think, adequate 
reasons to keep public school property closed to their cry. 
And, who teach in these schools? A force evidently inade- 
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quate in numbers. Compare our high school with its forty-two 
teachers in a curriculum easily admitting of gradation, and the 
night schools with thirty-three teachers, in a system where small 
classes, often classes of one, must demand the most close and 
painstaking attention; teachers, too, often among the best and 
most devoted of day instructors who offer their services either 
from devotion to the work or for supplement to scanty salaries, 
and who do this exacting work often with diminished vitality, 
after the exhausting labors of the long, trying day. 

And what are the perplexities of such a system, with such a 
constituency? All the perplexities of our day schools compli- 
cated by poor accommodations, poor equipment, wide ranges of 
capacity, incapacity, age, with little possibility of exact grada- 
tion, with little knowledge of past environment and parentage, 
or previous range of study; a system which demands variable 
courses; which must get a point of contact, not with the simple 
nature of childhood, but of adult life, which has had its elective 
courses, if I may so speak, determined by life’s hard conditions, 
prejudices, and demands; where there is not the delightful relief 
of preparing in general for almost anything the child may be- 
come; but where they have become something, and demand 
help right where they are. 

It remains only to add that Hartford expended for its pub- 
lic schools last year $525,041.39, of which sum only about $10,000 
was expended in this branch of evening schools. Such then, 
in brief, is the night-school problem; forcing itself to the front 
as one at least of the social solvents for the pressing problems 
of today. It presents, as we see, a great deal of difficulty; but 
no greater difficulty, nay, less, than many with which we are 
grappling. I maintain that there are counterbalancing en- 
couragements in it, which experience has proved, to surprise us, 
if it does not shame us to more strenuous effort. 


II. But before considering these, consider secondly the 
logical claims of some such system upon our fundamental ideas 
of education, and so upon the social conscience of educators. 

There are two fundamental ideas in education: one is the 


preparation, intellectual and moral, at public expense, of nascent 
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citizens for the duties of citizenship — “ Social Efficiency,” in 
other words. And a second (now coming to the front) is the 
obligation to give everyone the essential rudiments at least of self- 
realization, self-development, and rational appreciation and en- 
joyment of this great world of ours. Now, schools alone cannot 
do all these things, but the trend of popular expectation, and the 
theoretical claim of modern pedagogy unite in giving to the 
school this putative prominence in privilege and responsibility. 
Now, from the very nature of things, youth is the time to do 
these two things. That is sufficiently recognized in our educa- 
tional systems; and yet from the very nature of life, as we 
know it, the hard economic life of man, — the school-day period, 
for the average child, is very short. When does education for 
youth generally stop, as far as schools are concerned? Com- 
paratively few pass beyond the grammar schools, from necessity 
to work, or aid parents; and comparatively a small number finish 
even the grammar school. The sixth and seventh grades are the 
limits of education for the vast majority of children. According 
to good authorities, deemed ample for citation by a recent 
scientific work (Substitutes for the Saloon, published under the 
Committee of Fifty), only six per cent. of the people of the United 
States are systematically educated after leaving the grammar 
schools, about fourteen years of age. To state the converse of 
this: ninety-four per cent. have no benefit beyond the lower 
grades of that elaborate system of schools we have established, 
and to which we look so much for rational service or rational 
enjoyment in American life. Now, the logic of this is: not that 
the schools as they are should do more (for do we not cry out 
about their congestion of curriculum?) nor that further com- 
pulsion should be used to make children go further; nor that 
because ninety-four per cent. do not get higher education, there- 
fore six per cent. should not; nor is the logic of it that we should 
derange our present system for civic and practical ends to make 
the lower grades precociously civic or manual in preparation; 
nor is the logic of it that we should fly in the face of our economic 
system and decry the privileged six per cent. classes of wealth 
and culture their equipment, because others cannot have it in 
youth. None of these things; but the logic of it is this: that if 
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education is meant for these two things of which we have spoken; 
if all life demands education; if the church, the home, and society 
do not give certain needed elements to develop these things; if 
the school regimen is the chosen and correlating factor in our 
social life because free and unsectarian and democratic; if folly 
or necessity shut off youth from what manhood craves in that 
school system; if manhood demands voluntarily what we have 
to force children to attend to; and if it is demonstrable that we 
are undoing with one hand by our neglect of manhood what we 
are trying to do with the other by the constraint of childhood; 
then the logic of the situation is that for social and political 
safety, if not for their rights, we should do freely and fully by 
supplemental night schools all we can for that large class who 
cry out for it, and the one peril of whose personal and social life 
is that they have not got it. This is their right and privilege; 
we may so regard it. This is our folly and our peril; we may 
so regard it. But any way we look at it the old Cornish proverb 
is right: “ The ship which is not ruled by the rudder is ruled 
by the rock.” 

So much then for the problem and the theory, both of which 
demand the night school or its equivalent in some other form. 


III. Look next, thirdly, at some social encouragements in 
our problem. The great element of encouragement in this com- 
plex and difficult problem in education is the evident demand for 
it. Here is a purely voluntary and elective hunger for more. 
That is a large and eloquent argument which should at once 
appeal to a state striving to mold life. We often do not have 
this element of hunger in childhood, and, yet, despite needed 
constraint, we do our duty fully and freely for children. Shall 
we do it meagerly and grudgingly for voluntary adult craving? 
That is the question. But we say, the one class is a mobile 
child; the other is an immobile adult. Grant it relatively; and 
yet often the voluntary element of craving, which is missed for 
effectiveness in teaching a child, is gained through experience 
from adaptability in teaching an adult; what is lost in the im- 
pressionableness of childhood, when we seek to impress things 
upon them, is counterbalanced by manhoods’s motives for get- 
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ting the impression they want to get out of us. Moreover, one 
element of difficulty in all teaching of children is that they do not 
see what it is all worth mentally, morally, practically — gram- 
mar, algebra, Latin, manual training, and civics; but the youth 
or man who comes back out of life has got some vision at least 
of what it is worth, or he would not come back. Here then 
are advantages for the teacher’s problem. Here is a child, with 
all the world before him; he may become President, or he may be- 
come a hod-carrier; he may care or he may not care much about 
it. But here is your adult who has made, or who has had made 
for him, his life election of sphere; disillusioned if his ideals were 
vagaries, or quickened, if he has discovered possibilities; at 
any rate he knows what he needs most now —a minimum here, 
a maximum there. He knows from experience of “ clerking it” 
that he wants to go higher, and become an accountant; he must 
have book-keeping, and he comes for that. Or he has become a 
plumber, and at the Bushnell Club he learns from Mr. Solon 
P. Davis’s paper there that forty-two per cent. of his craft left 
school in the sixth and seventh grade; he wants some of the 
modern manual training. Or he is a tool-maker, and he learns 
from the same source that eighteen per cent. of his fellows left 
school in the ninth grade. He, then, if he would succeed, must 
know more of his specialty than they do, and so he comes to the 
evening school to ask his city, so free in its education for six per 
cent., to lift him, one of the ninety-four per cent., above early 
defects, by teaching him mechanical drawing. Or he has been 
reading the papers, or is confused by party cries, or he be- 
longs to a socialistic club, perchance, and is hungry for light 
from the civic lessons introduced into the curriculum since he 
left school in the eighth grade at fourteen, he comes to a 
night school, what for? for rudimentary civics and political 
economy. And so we might go on— but enough. All I would 
suggest is that these voluntary scholars make up, to some de- 
gree, by experience of life in specific craving, for their disad- 
vantages as pupils, when compared with the ductile, but aimless, 
capabilities of childhood. Nowhere is this truer than in the 
range of studies our days are clamoring for now, viz., civic in- 
struction. You cannot get some of this information in too early 
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if your average child, embryo citizen, leaving school at four- 
teen, is to get any help in this subject in his school career. But, 
after all, little does the child, even the best conditioned, realize, 
just because he is a child, the value of this teaching; and little 
experience has he to intensify his need of knowledge. But just 
go down to Morgan Street some evening, and hear Miss Clark 
talk to that room full of Hebrew youth and men — even such 
supposedly crude and politically indifferent men—and watch 
their eager faces, and hear their answers to her lucid and en- 
thusiastic words about the government, about law, about order, 
about public probity, and you will see that there are comparative 
elements of ductility from experience, and-craving in the adult 
mind, even at its least promise, tvhich even childhood of favored 
homes may not possess. You will see, moreover, where it is that 
we may strike at the roots of anarchy. Now this is argued with 
all the more reason and earnestness, because of the forgotten 
truth that even with those of us who belong to the six per cent. 
of advanced training, all our life out of school, as well as in 
school, is a constant education; constantly are we studying and 
reading and filling up the springs of knowledge for civic duty 
from day to day, for effectiveness in family and community, for 
the pleasure and enlargement of life. We need constantly to 
supplement even our higher training. Much more, what rights 
then, and what neglected possibilities then, and what dangers 
then for which we are responsible in the ninety-four per cent., 
whose education, as far as school help and privilege go, is 
stopped at fourteen. And what awakenings of thought it 
should engender for the safety of city and country that when 
so much is done in education for six per cent. of us, so little is 
done for ninety-four per cent. of us. 

Nor can we rest in the easy assumption that it is only 
among the incapable or the laboring or the immigrant class that 
this neglect exists. No, it exists quite as much among the 
native stock of foolish boys or foolish parents, who want to get 


at money-making early, as among the foreign youth who have 
to go to work from necessity. And we must not forget that we 
never make a greater social mistake than in our assumption of 
inferior powers of mind among these Italians and Jews and 
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Polacks and Swedes. There is splendid raw material there, of 
brains and character, as our native youth learn when some of 
these boys pluck the prizes away from ours in the high school. 


IV. But we must turn, fourthly, to the other side of possible 
social peril in neglecting these evening schools, in order to 
add a potent element to our plea. First, we must not forget that 
education does go on for these classes — some sort of education, 
if not one based in our educational system, then in the schools of 
unsocial and ignorant devisings. Here is the peril. If other 
schools of anarchy and vice went out of business at night, we 
might afford to do so. But they keep open halls day and night, 
especially night. We have no time to depict them; the school 
of the street, of the saloon, of the brothel, of the pool-room, of 
the prize-ring, of the various clubs of socialistic propaganda. 
Let us never forget that the greatest thing our school education 
does for us is not so much in the direct intellectual knowledge we 
get, as in the individual moral impulse we receive. It is less 
the facts than the ideals of life that education brings us. It is 
less the knowledge than the capacity for knowledge that we find 
in our youth. It is less the mind filled in school than the 
opened and receptive soul engendered. It is less what is put in 
than the want to have something put in that schools are for; 
and it is quite as much the capacity for clean and rational en- 
joyment of life as it is the social service of life that education 
brings to us. Now our public schools do not do all these things 
for us, but they lay the foundations, and ‘they give us some 
principles upon which to guide our choice of the other great 
schools of life, to which we will go for enjoyment and service. 
That. is all we can claim; but it is a mighty claim, which we 
should all realize if, with the ninety-four per cent. of our fellow 
citizens, we were cast as they are into the vortex of life without 
school impulses and ideals. We cannot remedy all the defects 
of such a lack without great effort all along the line of youth 
and manhood by every aid of the multifarious agencies of 
religion and philanthropy. But none of these other agencies 
can be highly efficient if there is not at least the rudimentary 
knowledge or key to them furnished by such simple agencies 
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as the night schools, if others are lacking. Now, the social 
peril of this ninety-four per cent. is the ignorance and dreariness 
of life out of which they choose their schools of rational enjoy- 
ment and social service. We may use law and police legisla- 
tion; or may repress and attack and defend all we will, and yet 
men will go to the springs of enjoyment, and enter the fields of 
activity which the schools of their education, whatever they are, 
civic, social, ethical, religious, lead them to choose. What 
shall they choose? First we must help to educate their choice, 
and then we must see to it that there are the avenues of pleasure 
and service for them to choose when they want them. That is 
the general social problem in a nutshell. It is a large task. 
Generations have got to work on it. No school system alone, 
even at its best, can do it. But the best we can do in school is 
none too much; and yet how pitiful is the apathy in general for 
the ninety-four per cent. in our meager night school outfit, for 
those who have not even had a whole grammar school impulse 
to help them to choose the joys and service of life outside the 
vicious circles in which we let them stay —even when 1,200 
of them cry out in vain for even the seating room of half that 
number. 

But now some other considerations come in to accentuate 
the peril. The subdivisions and specializing of labor, vital as it 
is to economic prosperity, is also vital to the diminution of man- 
hood unless we guard against it. Formerly a youth had a larger 
educational range in his whole business or craft. Now he is 
minimized in his whole being however sharpened in his special 
function. He needs, therefore, either to be helped out of his 
narrow, dreary life by some other, larger world which the school 
or library or lecture course introduces to him, or he needs some 
technical help in his competitive specialty. We provide for both 
in our educational outfit for children. Much more is it logically 
needed for the youth and man forced into life with no enlarge- 
ment from school days. At atime when interrelations of society 
and world are pressing upon us, and when the most ignorant 
man is a political sovereign — at this very time by our meager 
equipment for ninety-four per cent. is the unit becoming a more 
restricted individual. Again we say no mere night school alone 
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can do it, but it can give the rudimentary help by which alone 
libraries and settlements and lyceums and extension courses 


‘and Cooper Unions and Wagner Institutes and Damrosch Con- 


certs and Lowell Textile Schools can win to their supplementary 
resources this mass of ninety-four per cent. of our population. 
No book of recent years demands the serious consideration 
of the time like Substitutes for the Saloon, published under 
the Committee of Fifty, and compiled by Rev. Mr. Calkins of 
Pittsfield. In a valuable chapter on educational agencies we get 
some idea of what some cities are doing for this class. Night 
schools will furnish the needed key to this supplementary afflu- 
ence of privilege. In New York the Board of Education and the 
Educational Alliance are offering courses of lectures to thou- 
sands who flock to the privilege. In 1899-1900 eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one lectures were attended by 538,000 hearers. 
Thirty-two out of fifty-one centers of these lecture courses 
were in schoolhouses. Public school buildings and branches 
of the public library furnished the meeting-places for similar 
work of the Extension Society in Philadelphia. The Cooper 
Union and the People’s Institute of New York give free lectures 
and discussions and receptions to working men; a fine bit of 
practical Christianity. So does the Wagner Institute in Phila- 
delphia, with laboratory facilities added. So does the Boston 
Public Library give free lectures on municipal problems. We 
are having the valuable beginning of such work in Hartford in 
the workingmen’s lectures on Affleck Street. It is not only the 
value but the joy of these hours that win away the denizens of 
congested slums, whose only other social resource of pleasure is 
the saloon or the pool-room. 

And so, again, the library is a night school of the best sort, 
and branch libraries, such as Miss Hewins has at the settlement, 
as Mr. Carnegie is going to scatter over New York; so of travel- 
ing libraries, missionaries of light to the denizens of remote 
country districts; and so of reading rooms. The Galilee Mission 
of Calvary Church in New York had a response of 27,000 in 
1898 to its reading rooms, open every day and night. I need 
not speak of the Prospect Union of Cambridge, the St. Louis 
Provident Association, or the famous Cleveland Educational 
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Bureau. But we in Hartford believe in the education and re- 
finement of music. Why should some of us have it all, with 
Frank Damrosch’s example before our eyes, who, with his help- 
ers, all high in their art, for a nominal fee and from a high 
motive, had successful people’s evening singing classes in New 
York, and gave also elevating orchestral concerts? We have a 
large unused hall in the Brown School district. This mission of 
the night school need not be laid upon school boards alone; but 
we can do little without their rudimentary initiative. The 
greatest peril to the republic is fully as much in the neglecting 
classes as in the neglected classes. 

And another peril, which is also an opening privilege, viz., 
that the working day is gradually being shortened; a peril if all 
the vicious schools. of night and day are opened, and if we do not 
open wider the doorway into a higher, because longer, period of 
leisure. 

A still greater peril of neglecting the night school lies in the 
fact of the increase of crime and the relative increase ‘of native- 
born crime, and from the fact that the largest percentage of 
crime is among the ages which can only be reached by the 
evening school. Suffer only a few facts. The census, as far 
as we can rely upon it, shows that one-half of the criminal popu- 
lation of our prisons is from fifteen to thirty-five, and that one- 
half of this half is from twenty to thirty. The average age is 
thirty — much higher than is popularly supposed. It is not 
boys, it is not adolescents, but it is men, adults over twenty, 
that make our largest element in crime. Here is our day- 
schools’ opportunity of prevention. Here is our night-schools’ 
peril of neglect. The ratio in criminal illiterates to the whole 
number of illiterates (that is, those not knowing how to read 
or write) is eight times as great, according to Commissioner 
W. T. Harris, as the ratio of criminal literates to the whole num- 
ber of educated men. But a more notable fact is that the ratio 
between a meager education and a higher education is over- 
whelmingly against the lower education in the annals of crime. 
Seventy-two per cent. of criminals in prison can read and write. 
There is only one in fourteen prisoners who has had an educa- 
tion higher than the rudiments; and the higher the education 
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the less the criminality. Our foreign-born population by the 
1900 census is only about fourteen per cent. of the whole. It 
furnishes relatively to that fourteen per cent. the greatest pro- 
portion of crime; but the bulk of crime is done by the native- 
born, that is born in this country of native or foreign parentage. 
Another thing, according to Rev. Frederick Wines, for several 
decades the increase of crime has been among the native-born, 
who have had presumably little or much of our grammar school 
training. Now, as has been seen, ninety-four per cent. of our 
population has had very little of it. Where then is the trouble? 
It follows either that we must somehow give more of that educa- 
tion at night to more people, or else that we must give more at- 
tention to moral and civic education in the day school when we 
do have the children, one or both; both, I say. Give morals 
and civics even if you do not give botany and book-keeping. 
And still the fact remains that the criminal class is bred among 
those ages from twenty to thirty who throng our night schools, 
and ask us to help them where they are, right in the criminal 
vortex of life, to keep them from the other night schools of 
crime. 

Another fact is this: that nearly three-fourths of our prisoners 
have had no regular and full trade education, and that the per- 
centage of criminals who have a small acquaintance with a trade 
is much larger than of those workingmen who have had a good 
training; and yet we offer to the large number who ask us for 
mechanical training only the pitiful accommodations of the gar- 
ret story of the Pitkin building, and divide even this meager 
provision between them with two or three nights a week to each 
group. And this suggests one final word. 

We can see- many reasons why our public school desks and 
seats designed for children should not be physically adapted to 
adults; but this is a reason which furniture shop and movable 
desks could remedy without great expense. These reasons do 
not apply to our big school halls, so amply empty for any sup- 
plemental developments. Any supposed injury to property 
from the miscellaneous constituency of night schools is met by 
public flower gardens and elaborate parks never despoiled by 


those whose benefits make them appreciative. It is met by the 
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experiment of the First Baptist Church in our city, which ad- 
mitted into its auditorium with impunity the meeting for men 
from the First Ward. It is met by the fact that throngs of 
thousands in criminal East London enjoy, without peril, in the 
People’s Palace, the choicest exhibits of London galleries 
guarded by a mere handful of policemen. It is met by the fact 
that nearly all the cities in the land except Hartford utilize 
school rooms and school halls for this vital necessity of the 
people. Six per cent. of us can trust ninety-four per cent. of us 
with our common school property, which belongs to us all; cer- 
tainly we can if we can trust to them the greater and more deli- 
cate building of our political institutions, which are made or 
marred by the average man. 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 


Hartford, Conn. 

















The Men Needed for Foreign Service 


THE MEN NEEDED FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, AND 
WHERE THEY ARE MOST LIKELY 
TO BE FOUND. 





Such a question as this presupposes a reason for asking it, 
and that it should have been given to me to treat would seem to 
indicate that in some way I ought to have facility for treating it. 

This turns my thought naturally to the missionary experi- 
ence I have had as the ground of confidence in my fitness for 
such a trust being reposed in me. Having been in correspond- 
ence for many years with our late revered friend Dr. A. C. 
Thompson on missionary matters, I perhaps may be able not 
only to account for this paper being asked for from me, but also 
I may divine something what was looked for in it. I have, how- 
ever, determined to make it more thorough as an inquiry than 
I think was expected, and try to make it of a larger value than 
simply my own experience could. 

At once, therefore, upon appointment, I drew up certain 
questions,* had them printed, secured from the American Board 
the names of two men at least of their missionaries in each mis- 
sion, men best adapted to answer my question, but certainly 
one older and one younger in each field, some forty in all, wrote 
each a personal letter explaining my object, enclosed the list of 
questions and forwarded to all parts of the world. Replies have 
been coming since April till within a month, for these mission- 
aries, though busy, were interested to take their valuable time 
to answer these questions. The replies would take all too long 
to read to you, for they are, in many cases, quite full. I shall 
try, therefore, to draw, as I can, from these myself, giving you 
the benefit of this wide view of the question which I have at 
hand; yet I shall write this paper as if it were my own. 

Missions are not new with us, and so the question I am 
asked to treat has not its importance because we are unversed in 








* See questions at end of article, 
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the work. Furthermore, we have for a long time had very defi- 
nite views upon the general subject. There has not been any 
widespread doubt, I take it, as to either part of the question 
for many years. More than this, we have had missionaries in 
the field who were not far from our ideal, I think, and we are 
ready to admit today that they were deservedly among the most 
honored workers, in any religious lines, we have had. 

Why then raise the question anew? It may be enough that 
it is in the air to investigate everything, to see the foundations 
upon which it is based, and define anew what is needed just 
there. But it may also be enough to say that our very experi- 
ence and its great value should lead us to carefully look it over 
and see what it teaches respecting the kind of men who have 
been successful and compare the result with our imagined ideal. 
There undoubtedly is a reason in questioning whether there be 
not a call for some change in the ideal missionary, as we have 
defined him to ourselves hitherto, owing to either new light 
from experience, changes in the field, new interpretations of the 
work, or new views of truth. It is well to ask whether these 
have brought any reasons for changing the type of missionary 
we should henceforth send to the foreign field. These thoughts 
have guided me in the questions I have sent out. 


I. The foreign field needs men who have a very clear and 
controlling view that the great masses of those in the foreign field 
are lost, and that this number is appallingly great. With all 
the refinements of thought in our generation, we have discov- 
ered nothing that takes the place of the impression upon the 
human mind and heart of the thought of a man’s being lost, and 
then that thought being burned upon the soul by the reflection 
that the lost are practically numberless. The whole world lieth 
in wickedness. 

I remind myself that for all modern missions have been 
doing such grand work, yet they have only touched the outmost 
fringe of the foreign field. Indeed for all that has been accom- 
plished it is beyond doubt true that the foreign field is much 


larger today than it was when the devoted men met under the 
haystack at Williamstown. As yet we have made no impres- 
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sion upon it. It is safe to say at this hour six-sevenths of the 
world’s population are without the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Think how many hundreds of millions this represents. 
So I say the first great requisite in the foreign worker is this 
clear and all-controlling impression that the world to which he 
goes is a lost world. 

In almost all the replies that have come to me from mission- 
aries this has been seemingly something all felt they must say 
is a final prerequisite in the missionary. Oftentimes the two 
words “of course”’ are interjected in such a way as to lead to 
the thought that the view, after all, was not in all their thought, 
though they allowed it ought to be. They are like the rest of 
us, affected by the atmosphere in which they live; and there is 
no doubt much, in the modern atmosphere of missions even, 
that has robbed this idea of lost men and a world full of lost 
men of the tremendous power it once had. But I believe we 
must go back to it if there is to be any proper “ nerve” to mis- 
sions. We may reason that it is not the highest thought, that 
the love of God in Christ is a higher, and that our love ought to 
be such that we are ready to put forth all our zeal to help one 
soul upward to the ideal life Christ reveals. But, as a matter 
of fact, the great basal thought for us must be the awful condi- 
tion in which men are. It is as true in the home land as in the 
foreign in its degree, only that there, there is the tremendous 


‘ , 


impression of men having no knowledge of our God. I well 
remember the view that led me to go to the foreign work and 
that filled me while I was there. The word lost kept ringing 
in my ears. And long after I came home the pressure of this 
one thought shaped miy ministry, and one of my aged deacons 
used to say, to account to me for the fact that the people could 
not keep with me in that endeavor for the lost, that it seemed to 
me only right they should have: “ Mr. Leavitt, you’re a mis- 
sionary.” There has come, in these latter days, the thought of 
comparative religions, that all religions have good in them, and 
this thought is having no small weight in the minds of some of 
the younger missionaries even. But does the thought mean 
that there is saving good in the so-called religions, so that one 
holding them can be saved without the knowledge of Jesus 
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Christ? If so, I have no such belief, nor do I know how any 
such is warranted by scripture. If, on the other hand, it means 
that there is good that we can recognize, though not to admit 
any saving efficacy in it, I have only to say that that is nothing 
new. It has undoubtedly been the practical view of every mis- 
sionary from the earliest time. It seems to be put forward as 
properly changing the view that the world is lost. If so, I be- 
lieve it is thoroughly pernicious and must take from the power 
of missions. I am satisfied that a new and far more pronounced 
emphasis must be put upon the lost condition of the masses of 
the foreign field. It is at this point there has, I believe, been a 
decided loss from the old standard. The discussions of the last 
twenty-five years have had this deplorable effect, at home and 
abroad, that the conviction of the really lost estate of the sinner 
has been weakened, so that it has really been lost itself, in not 
a few cases. Our ministry does not begin to have the power 
it once did, and I believe that, in a measure, the foreign field is 
suffering in the same way. 


II. The foreign field needs men who have a clear idea that 
there is an all-sufficient remedy for sin, which they carry with 
them to the foreign field, and that is the knowledge of the gift, by 
God, of his Son Jesus Christ to die upon the cross for the sinner; 
the only remedy there is. This was the conviction of all early 
missionaries, but in the confusion of the thought of these last 
years there has been sad havoc made of the simple faith of the 
would-be Christian workers, at just this point. We must not 
forget that there has arisen, during the discussions of the last 
years, a new ministry, from which workers at home and abroad 
must be drawn. We must not forget there have been men sent 
to the mission field who were known not to be convinced of this 
simple tenet, that there was a remedy from sin in Jesus Christ, 
and that there is no other. I believe that our foreign workers 
are, on the whole, true men, and have, underneath, this faith, and 
preach and teach it. But I believe, too, brethren, that it is so 


overlaid with the philosophy which has been so assiduously 
taught of late years that this great redemptive thought has lost 
no small measure of its power. 
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However, from most, the echo to the question comes back 
in no uncertain sound. But what I wish to emphasize is that 
there should be a clear requirement, in every missionary, that 
he be filled through and through with the thought that there is a 
remedy for sin. It is sure there is but one. He has that one 
as he goes into this lost mass of people. The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. Armed with that con- 
viction, the missionary can not only go into his work with con- 
fidence, but he can go as one supremely needed there, but 
needed as one with this message. This should impress us, in 
any thought of the foreign field. These two requirements are, 
to my view, fundamental at home and abroad, and in mission- 
aries the conviction of these matters should be at the very basis 
of their call of God to that work. 


III. The foreign field needs men of the finest natural gifts 
and the most complete and varied intellectual equipment. If 
there was ever an idea that a man or woman of inferior gifts and 
training would answer on the foreign field, I do not believe that 
view has persisted to the present. Yet it is strange that others 
than those having these clearly necessary qualifications have 
been sent out, to the great after cost of our mission boards. 
The general fact of such requirements will be readily conceded, 
no doubt, yet it may be well to reinforce the idea by some cita- 
tions of facts. The foreign missionary, whoever he or she 
is, must, to be at all fully useful, become master of the language. 
This is no easy task, for it will not do to master it as one would 
who is to have it as simply an accessory to much other learning, 
but it must be the reliance. So, too, the missionary must have 
a very great range in the language, and deal with the native 
idiom in a strong way, not only to be forceful in it as a medium 
of expression, but to be able to communicate the important 
truths it is the business of the missionary to bring to his people. 
It should be said also that for no very long time will a mis- 
sionary command the respect of the people, in the way he should 
have it, if he does not become master of the language in which 
he addresses them. Still further, it should never be for- 
gotten that the missionary has to be able to meet every call, of 
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whatsoever nature, which comes to him as the responsible rep- 
resentative of the gospel. In the home land we think we need 
very well endowed and finely trained men to do the work of the 
modern church here. It is so. But here there can be and 
actually is a very great division of labor. There is enough left 
for the pastor, but by no means all that must fall, at some time, 
to the task of the missionary. He cannot divide with anybody. 
This is so at all times. But there are times, in the history of 


the mission work even, that emphasize this greatly, and many of. 


the missionaries on the field think this is such a time. 

I want to quote to you from some of the letters bearing on 
this subject. And first of all about Japan. One missionary 
says: “I think the character of the work has so changed as to 
demand, not exactly different qualifications in the workers, but 
a greater emphasis than formerly on some needed qualifications. 
In brief, the change of situation consists in the great progress 
Japan has made in education and all matters of civilization ; in 
the influence of all art; Christian and semi-Christian systems 
of thought, requiring of the missionary both a knowledge of 
these systems and an ability to maintain the reasonableness of 
Christianity over against them. Thus, for Japan, the educa- 
tional qualifications of the missionary need greater emphasis 
than in former years.” This missionary adds: “I think that 
the work is also better understood as aiming at salvation in the 
widest sense of the term in this life and not merely in the life 
to come, and a missionary who can apply the truths of Chris- 
tianity to the life of the individual and of society will exert so 
much the greater influence.” 

Another from Japan will also be helpful in getting at the 
way men on the ground think of these matters. Speaking of 
changes in the mission work, he says: “In essentials, no.” 
(There is no change.) “In incidental yet important respects, 


’ 


yes.” (There is change.) ‘“ The missionary today must come 
into contact with the educated classes; to influence them he 
must have a vital and warm faith not only, but also a high de- 


gree of education. He must understand the inner significance 


of Christian truth, from the standpoint of philosophy not only, 
but also of comparative religion, and of the philosophy of re- 
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ligion. He must see that there is no slight degree of truth in 
the Ethnic faiths of Old Japan. He must have a spirit of ap- 
preciation of all that is good in the old. He must conceive of 
his work as fulfilling and developing the higher life and aspira- 
tions that made the older civilization worth having. A mis- 
sionary without these qualifications could accomplish much 
thirty years ago; his advantage as a member of a higher civiliza- 
tion gave him great power over the higher classes even fifteen 
years ago. But that advantage is all gone now; the higher 
civilization with all its distinctive ideas and methods of civil, 
judicial, military, naval, educational, criminal, commercial, and 
industrial life has been adopted, and multitudes of specialists 
among the Japanese now know more on these subjects than 
any missionary. Specialists also in religious philosophy and 
the history of religion are arising rapidly now, many of them 
educated in the universities of England, Germany, and America, 
whose ideas are being propagated in the magazines and even 
newspapers. If a missionary is to have any great weight with 
the educated he must be thoroughly educated in his specialty, 
religion, and must be able to command the respect of his edu- 
cated Japanese associates intellectually as well as spiritually. I 
know able missionaries who have done a magnificent work in 
the past who are practically laid aside as leaders of Christian 
thought because of their manifest failure to know or appreciate 
the more recent movements of religious thought in the West. 
, _ The would-be missionary must be more of a religious spe- 
cialist than formerly. He does not need to know so much of 
everything as formerly, but he needs to know much more of his 
specialty. He also needs to have a pretty good knowledge of 
sociology if he is to appreciate the nature of the civilization into 
which he comes and the significance of the work he is to do 
for it. For the widest usefulness he must conceive of his work, 
not only as the saving of individuals, though this conception 
must always take a leading place, but also as the saving of so- 
ciety as a whole. He must embrace every opportunity to get 
into relation with the larger life of the people, not limiting him- 
self to the Christian community. The would-be missionary 
must not be so omniscient as in former times; he must recog- 
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nize that many are more accurately informed than he in many 
departments. Formerly this was not so; he was by far the best 
informed man of his city in almost any line of thought.” I have 
quoted for many reasons. I am sure it will be of great value 
as showing the kind of thought these missionaries have on sub- 
jects connected with their lines of work. But these quotations 
illustrate also the ability and the equipment missionaries must 
have to go to the work in some fields. No small pattern of a 
man will do; no poorly educated man will do. We may not all 
agree with all the conclusions reached here, particularly as to 
the influence of those who are not abreast with the specialists, 
in many of the matters connected with philosophy of religion, 
etc., but still we cannot listen to the thoughts of these two 
brethren without being impressed that missionaries need to be 
first-class men in all respects, as regards preparation for their 
work, probably in any field, certainly Japan. 

I will quote one other missionary, and he is from India: 
“In India the wide spread of English education and the wide 
dissemination of all sorts of Western ideas have compelled a 
considerable change in the policy of wise missionary efforts. 
In general, missionaries of limited education and very old-fash- 
ioned ideas, and especially of an unsympathetic spirit, do a great 
deal of harm, and only a limited amount of good. Therefore it 
is of very great urgency that missionaries to India now, except 
perhaps some to the humblest classes and in districts where 
education has made only slight advance, both men and women, 
should be persons of the very best equipment, physically, in- 
tellectually, spiritually, and socially. One of the saddest things 
that results from the work of very old-fashioned (missionaries) 
is: First, that a great many Indian Christians whom they influ- 
ence in one way and another are made afraid of modern scholar- 
ship about the Bible and Christianity, and made to suspect other 
missionaries; second, educated non-Christians suppose that 
Christianity and becoming a Christian are necessarily connected 


with contracted and discredited views. They are thus preju- 
diced against the Lord Jesus Christ and all the missionaries.” 
Were there time I could quote further. But these must suffice. 
It will be clear that the missionary of the future to any field, 
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and specially to some fields, must be a man of large natural en- 
dowment and he must have been well developed along many 
lines. 


IV. The fields need men and women of varied specialties 
for longer or shorter periods of the work. This I shall not dwell 
upon, as it is well understood in the history of modern mis- 
sions and is not questioned. The medical man, and at times 
the purely business man, is a necessity of the mission, as rec- 
ognized for a long time past. I mention the subject, however, 
to call attention to some new demands, in this direction, with 
which we have not been so familiar. There is, just now, a 
strong call from Africa, especially as emphasized in these let- 
ters I have received, for persons prepared to teach industrial 
schools. The claim is that those people are so ignorant and 
degraded that they need this. They need it to learn the habit 
of application and to create an industry in which they can get 
a living along civilized lines. It is, to my mind, easily con- 
ceivable. There was a time in Turkey when Dr. Hamlin felt 
the same necessity, in a somewhat different way. I doubt not 
it has been felt in every mission, though not carried so far as 
to be allowed the place of a distinct work. There is danger, 
in introducing too many of these lines, that they will become 
ends rather than means to an end. The same danger we find in 
the institutional church in this land. Another call is for social 
settlement workers in one form and another. This, so far as 
these letters are concerned, comes mostly from Mexico, but 
also from India and Turkey. There will be other forms from 
time to time. It is to be said that if, upon careful investigation 
in a particular field, such calls come truly from the needs of the 
work, they should be met as such, but they are sure to be tem- 
porary. The same is true, only in a somewhat different way, 
of distinctively educational workers. They are needed appar- 
ently, and for a longer time than some other classes of tempo- 
rary workers. 


V. The foreign work needs men of sound views of admin- 
istration. Upon this I wish to dwell at a little more length than 
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I otherwise should, because it is not generally made a qualifi- 
cation at all in our thoughts, or in the conditions imposed by 
our boards. It was, too, undoubtedly along this line that I 
was Originally supposed to write this paper. 

There are two great facts about our missionaries that should 
be noted: First, no missionary, probably, as he has gone out 
to his field has had anything said to him as to the matter of 
administration. He has gone to his work to get his own im- 
pressions and then to enter into such plans as he may himself 
choose to make, save as such plans may be modified by those 
with whom he is associated. Viewed from some points, as we 
shall see, this is most extraordinary. Secondly, in the sweep 
of the missions there is a radical difference of view in regard to 
some elements of administration. 

What now do we mean by administration? There may be 
many other matters that might be brought into view under that 
head, undoubtedly, but the all-important matter, as I view it, 
is as to the use of foreign money in the work. This is a burn- 
ing question on the field itself, though at times more so than 
at other times. Should money, from the mission boards, be 
used to support the natives or their work? If it should be used 
at all, on what principle should it be given, and what should 
govern the amount or the time during which it should be used? 
Some great issues are involved. 

First, and least, there is the money expenditure of the boards. 
Perhaps now, though I have made no recent calculation, it may 
involve one-quarter or even one-third, perhaps more, of the en- 
tire amount spent in a year by our board. Important, cer- 
tainly, but the least important consideration. 

Secondly comes the effect on the missionaries. If there is 
any reason for attempting to bring the natives to a place of sup- 
porting themselves, it is certainly unfortunate to have no prin- 
ciple, that is firmly and reasonably adhered to, in the answer 
the board makes to appeals for this sort of help from the fields. 


It will not be difficult to see that no missionary who has not 
. * ° > . 

strong principle on the matter is likely to see the convenient 

time to change from a policy of help to one of less help and 
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no help. Certainly the native is not likely to see the time when 
he can get on with less. 

Thirdly, for the native’s sake, this matter should be care- 
fully considered. We shall not need to be told that unless 
there are very extraordinary circumstances the reception of help 
by a native will always weaken him, and vice versa, to help him- 
self, even under difficulty, will make him strong. If the mis- 
sionary goes not only with the gospel, but with a pocket book, 
there is the greatest danger that the highest type of believers 
will not be developed where there are such double motives. 

From the letters in my hands the answers to questions on 
this subject of native self-support are first of all‘divided between 
quite a number that are strongly for it, in a complete way. As 
a rule, these missionaries have tried it and not only find it en- 
tirely practicable, but altogether best for the ends of mission 
work. Then there are two or three who say: “ We have not 
followed the self-support principle fully, but if we were begin- 
ning our mission work again we should have nothing else.” 
Over against this class, in favor of radical self-support, these 
letters indicate another and probably larger class not in favor 
of a radical self-support, but of a partial and progressive form. 
They think the radical would injure-the work. But in, I think, 
every case of this class there is a confession. “It ought to be 
carried further than it is.’ Some argue against it as a princi- 
ple, but agree, as all do, that it should be the goal, and that it 
should be carried on toward the goal much faster than it is. 

Here is a strange state of things, to one who has not had 
experience on the mission field. In the Harpoot mission the 
principle was adopted years and years ago, and the letters from 
all there are warmly in favor of the principle. I am not aware 
whether it is carried out in a radical way. Why is there this 
difference, you will ask? Is it because some fields are more 
adapted to it than others? Probably not. It is largely due to 
the fact that it has never been tried in some fields. The mis- 
sionaries do not want to try it. They have no principle about 
it. It is vastly easier to have the purse and do as you like than 
to wait on the will and motion of the native. In the beginnings 
of work, of course, it can be started faster and in a more im- 
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pressive way, though not, as I maintain, in any stronger way, 
and not with as strong a future as the other way of non-help, 
which is, I believe, more natural. Speaking out of years of per- 
sonal experience, I am thoroughly satisfied that self-support is 
perfectly feasible in probably every mission, if there was no 
money given to the missionary but his own and his family’s 
support. If the missionary had no money to give but what he 
gave from his own pocket, there would appear a great deal more 
possibility of self-support than there seems to be now, where 
large sums are available from other sources. Furthermore, 
such a course would seem to me to be in every way wise, in 
the interest of the work. It would at once found the work 
where it would abide. It would develop, from the start, a kind 
of work that was within the resources of the natives, as well as 
accustom them to the habit of self-sacrifice and to the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. This would, in turn, greatly deepen 
their interest. The present mode of administration has some 
very unnatural results. The natives give very little, in most 
places, toward their work. I am aware that some comparisons 
have recently been made to show that natives of these mission 
countries give far more in proportion than church members in 
this country. But it is well to look a little carefully at such 
figures, noting, at least, if it is true, that there must be money 
enough to make such heavy contributions in the hands of the 
natives. They cannot be so poor as it is claimed they are when 
it is argued they should be helped. On the other hand, it should 
be borne in mind that there are many adjustments to be made 
before the gifts of natives can be brought into comparison with 
those of others outside their own country. In general, I say: 
The foreign work needs, in my judgment, men who go to the 
mission fields with strong principles instilled in them, that the 
administration of a mission field should ever be to teach and 
practice that the missionary carries with him to the field noth- 
ing but the gospel. He should study to make the work among 
the people strictly one adapted to that country, that its natives 
can do and support, and also such that they can administer 
under counsel, not under the control of, the missionary. Then 
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the natives will not only grow strong, but they will be earnest 
workers, who will respect themselves and they will be respected 
by their countrymen, as they are very apt not to be under the 
































present system. 


we There are other elements of the true missionary’s equipment - 

for his field to which I have not referred specifically, but which 
will be understood, such as firm health. The missionary must 
go to give himself to the work for life, so say these mission- 
aries with one accord; trying as are the experiences the mis- 
sionaries must go through, in matters of their children, it must 
be endured. The missionaries say: “ A man cannot adapt him- 
self to life in the home land after fifteen years of absence, while 
he is then far more valuable to the mission field than in earlier 
years, and the value grows.” 

The missionaries should not be specifically trained for their 
respective fields before they go out. This is the common evil. 
It is better for them and for the mission that that be done on 
the field. They become accustomed to the ways of the land. 

Here, then, I leave this part of the subject and in general the 
subject itself. I shall be glad if I can have in any way helped 
to deepen, in your minds, the great responsibility we are under 
in selecting our missionaries. No more important task de- 
volves upon us, I am sure, and yet it is a task which I think we 
but very imperfectly perform. i 

A word only as to the last part of the question assigned me. 
Where are these missionaries likely to be found? Probably you 
will recognize that I may not be as well able to answer that as 
you are. This is the day of special chairs in our Theological | 
Seminaries. I understand one or more, adapted to missionary 
preparation, has been established at Hartford Seminary. Just 
how far it is specially adapted to serve the end of its promoters i 
Ido not know. But it is clear to my mind that not until a 
clear and strong view of what kind of missionaries we need is 
grasped and firmly held will we adapt our plans for training 
men to the things actually needed. Just as I believe that much 
of the training for the ministry at home tends rather to train 
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up a class who must be ministered unto rather than minister, 
so I think the training for the missionary work will easily tend 
to train men away from the real thing rather than for it. 


Rev. Horace H. Leavirr, 
Somerville, Mass. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Has the missionary work changed in the last thirty years so as 
to emphasize the need of different qualifications in the workers of today 
from those regarded as needful formerly? 

2. If so, will you indicate the change as you see it; and the corre- 
sponding changes called for in the would-be missionary? 

3. If you note no change in the work itself, do you think any has 
practically come through a better interpretation of it now than formerly, 
and so different equipment is needed in the missionary to meet it? If 
so, what? 

4. Is it your view that better missionary work can be done by per- 
sons holding different theological views from those formerly deemed 
fitting? 

5. Do you think more or less stress should be laid upon distinctively 
educational or medical work than is now? 

6. Do you think the efficiency of missionary work would be increased 
or diminished by a rigid system of self-support; meaning by that, natives 
to support natives and all agencies carried forward by native workers? 

7. Do you think a partial system of self-support preferable to a com- 
plete system, and have you any principle or principles you can suggest to 
define the limits? 

8. Do you think there would be a gain in after-missionary efficiency 
if candidates were previously trained in some special ways for that serv- 
ice? If so, what lines would you suggest? 

g. Taking the problem of missionary children into view, together 
with many others that confront the missionary, and having in mind the 
facilities of travel in these days, do you think a limited term of service — 
say from ten to twenty years — and then a permanent return to the home 
land would be a better plan for missionary service than the present life 
tenure? 

Have you any other suggestions concerning the qualifications needed 
in a missionary of today than you have not pointed out in answering the 
above questions? 
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You have done Dr. Van Dyke and myself the honor to ask 

us to stand in the place of our fathers, and on this day of 
’ memories and prophecies speak, not to the people to whom they 
preached, for they have passed up to the great sanctuary above, 
but to the people who, as their churchly if not their natural 
children, stand in their fathers’ places and carry on their fathers’ 
work. 
if There is but one thing which tonight links us to that half 
century ago, and that is this building, which was erected and 
dedicated just before my father, recognizing the pioneer call 
of what was then the western field, left his home where he had 
y been so happy, this church which he had seen develop through 
so many changes, and this people who had done so much to 
make both the home a happy one, and the church a church which 
could develop, and took his journey with all that was dear to 
him to the work that was to receive the devotion of his maturer 
years and of his full-ripened life. 
In these fifty years many things have changed around this 
building — many things within it— but the building itself is 
substantially as it was. A few alterations here and there, a 
few adjustments of room and space, a few additions, improve- 
ments, progressive betterments, but the building itself is the 
same —a great background on which to throw the panorama 
of fifty years. 

What strange pictures in life and thought this panorama 
brings us! When my father with his family made that west- 
ward journey in 1851 he went as far as he could by railroad, 
which was somewhere out in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
less than a hundred miles west of Philadelphia, and then they and 
the household goods were placed aboard a canal boat, on which 
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they went to the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies, then over 
the mountains by gravity road, and finally from the western foot- 
hills into Pittsburg by canal boat again. It is different now, 
When my father was a pastor here in Brooklyn, at least so he 
often told me, the ministry were held in such sacred esteem as 
a class of people far removed from ordinary folk, that for one of 
them to appear in the pulpit wearing a mustache was considered 
as a distinct lowering of himself from his holy calling. It is 
somewhat different now. : 

But I may be pardoned if I remind you tonight, not so 
much of these differences as of that which applies more par- 
ticularly to the position my father assumed in leaving this 
church, and in the succession to which I myself have been 
privileged to follow — the difference in the study of the Bible 
today and fifty years ago. 

There may not, indeed, be any need that I call this difference 
to your mind, for it is most likely a fact of which you all are 
conscious, that these years have witnessed in this study a very 
remarkable change. 

Fifty years ago in the Sunday-school of this church where 
my father got the inspiration for his ‘“ Notes on the Gospels,” 
and generally in the Sunday-schools of all churches, the Bible 
was studied largely by question and answer. It was a method 
which had been introduced as a correction of the previous 
method of unlimited and unintelligent memorizing of the Bible, 
and was a real advance in its study. The lessons were confined, 
to be sure, to the principal books of the Bible, especially the his- 
torical books, Old Testament and New, which were taken up 
in order, and explained verse by verse by the teacher to his class, 
the duty of the scholars being to answer the questions pro- 
pounded by the teacher, and to absorb the explanation of the 
verses which he offered. To help this study-work there had 
been prepared as early as 1826 by the Sunday-school Union, 
and much later by my father, what were known as question- 
books, containing questions on the contents of these Bible 
books, the text of the books being printed at the bottom of the 
page; and then to further help the study-work there were pub- 
lished such brief and practical commentaries as those which my 
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father was induced to prepare on the Gospels for this purpose. 
These question-books both teachers and scholars were expected 
to possess for the better understanding of the lessons, and these 
commentaries the teachers were supposed to have for the better 
explaining of the lessons. Besides these helps, were the teacher 
interested in his work and intelligent in its accomplishment, he 
would most likely own the fuller commentaries of Henry or 
Scott or Gill, and such larger helps as Kitto’s Biblical Re- 
searches, and the Bible dictionaries of those days. 

The value of this method, as you can see, depended upon 
the willingness of teacher and scholar to study, and upon the 
ability of the teacher to explain. Such willingness and ability 
both teacher and scholar in those days possessed. But to 
stimulate this willingness and ability, and to provide at the 
same time for a comprehensive uniformity of study by all the 
Sunday-schools, in an evil day were provided lesson helps and 
aids in such quantities and in such varieties that it soon be- 
came apparent that both willingness and ability were being 
pauperized away, and the Sunday-schools were moving along 
under a form of Bible study, but without the power thereof. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the great problem with 
our churches has become the Sunday-school, its efficiency, in 
fact its very existence, and the great cry today is for a science of 
biblical teaching in the Sunday-schools that shall produce a 
science of biblical study among the people, old and young. 

Fifty years ago in our colleges the Bible was studied 
largely by memorizing it. On Sunday afternoons, for instance, 
at Princeton (and it was generally the same in those colleges 
where the Bible was studied at all) each of the four classes had 
a recitation in the Bible. A portion of some one of the books, 
almost always a book of the New Testament, and generally three 
chapters at a time, was assigned for the lesson, and these chap- 
ters were supposed to be memorized in bulk and given out piece- 
meal in answer to questions by the professor in charge, who ac- 
companied the answer with a brief comment on the passage re- 
cited. In addition to this, three of the classes, the senior, the 
sophomore, and the freshman, were given a portion of the 
Greek Testament to be prepared for the first recitation after 
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chapel Monday morning, the students being supposed to trans- 
late the Greek without the aid of the King James version, and 
the professor being expected to give an exegesis of what might 
so be translated. 

It needs no great mental effort to understand how thoroughly 
formal and how immensely unprofitable such study would be- 
come as that development went on which has brought our 
colleges out of their small existence into the large expansion of 
the university life. It is no wonder, therefore, that it has all 
gone, memorizing, exegeting, and all; but it is a wonder for 
which we may be devoutly thankful that in its place has come a 
real study of the Book in many of our colleges wholly in the 
hands of the students themselves, not for the memorizing of its 
words, but for the finding out of its truths, a study inspired 
largely by the spirit of Mr. Moody’s conferences at Northfield, 
and, consequently, full of earnest desire for best results, and 
full of warm enthusiasm for the best ways and means. It is a 
splendid change, a magnificent advance. The old formality has 
gone, but a new dignity has come. The old machinery has dis- 
appeared, but in its place there is a movement of life. Then the 
Bible stood throughout the college for little more than the can- 
enized book of the church. Now it stands with hundreds of 
thousands of young men in the great stress and strain of man- 
hood’s battles as the word of light and of life for the soul. 

Fifty years ago in our seminaries the Bible was studied in 
the spirit of a great apologetic against the theology and the 
criticism of Germany. The primitive idea with which the 
seminaries had been founded, the idea that they should perfect 
the young candidate for the ministry in his familiarity with the 
body of divinity, had broadened out during the first half of the 
century toward the needs of scholarship, and scholarship here 
having come in touch with scholarship across the seas, the semi- 
naries could not close their eyes to the struggle and conflict that 
was there being waged, nor escape the pressure which its prog- 
ress was bringing to bear upon the faith of the Christian church. 
Naturally, therefore, from the apologetic standpoint of the semi- 
varies their great concern must be the safeguarding of their 
students against the influence of a theology which, in their 
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opinion, would destroy the bases of truth, and the conclusions of 
a criticism which would throw overboard the canon of scripture. 
This was quite possible to understand from the point of view 
which the seminaries maintained. German criticism and the- 
ology were wrong. Against their wrongness the church and its 
ministry should be protected; but German criticism and the- 
ology were wrong because they were unscientific in their method, 
and the true apologetic against them was to be found, not so 
much in sounding alarm at the danger into which they threw 
the theology and the criticism of the church, but rather in study- 
ing the problems which they presented to scholarship, and so 
finding out where their treatment of these problems failed in 
scientific method, and, therefore, where it came inevitably to 
wrong results. I venture to say that the history of seminary 
growth and progress and life during these fifty years has been 
in proportion as the distinctively apologetic spirit has given way 
to the spirit of scholarly research, the spirit which, standing 
firmly on the great essentials of a supernatural philosophy, 
reverently and devoutly, but with the reality of an absolute 
science of method, goes through all the facts of Bible language 
and literature and history and thought to find the truth. 

To this position I believe that the seminaries ultimately 
must come. The church must have the truth for her great life 
and her grand work in the world, and she can have it only as her 
ininisters have rightly worked it out for themselves, and so are 
able rightly to tell it to her. The church must have the truth 
for her children in the Sunday-school, and she can have it only 
as she takes this dear old Bible in all its precious truth, and so 
tells it in the true science of teaching as will make the children 
love to learn it and learn to love it for themselves. It may be that 
the church can no longer claim a right to control the great 
universities and colleges, which, in the true secularizing of 
higher learning, are moving off to an undenominational basis, 
but she must, nevertheless, have her sons and daughters who 
go there still keep heart and soul in touch with the history of 
God’s revelation to the world and his great plan for the world’s 
redemption, and she will have this here in college and university 
just as everywhere else, both in seminary, Sunday-school, and 
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liome, only as there is kept alive and nourished the reverent and 
the scholarly study of the truth. 

The study of the Bible in these fifty years has changed ap- 
parently everywhere, in the Sunday-school, in the college, in the 
seminary, and, therefore, in the home, and in the private life. At 
some points the change has been quite evidently for the better; 
az some points it has been quite as evidently for the worse. But 
the hopeful thing about the outlook for today is that we all are 
growing conscious, not only of the fact of the change, but of 
the need of a change in the right direction, till we are able now 
to appreciate it where it has been right, and to criticise it where 
it has been wrong, and so are able to give our thought and 
labor and prayer at every point and in every way for a truer 
knowledge, and, consequently, a deeper love and a more vital 
appropriation into life and character of this Book of history 
and being which stands before us as God’s revelation of his way 
for the salvation of the world. 

MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
MISSIONS TO UNCIVILIZED RACES. 


The subject which we are about to consider may not be 
very profound; yet it is intensely practical, and of more than 
passing interest. 

I shall hope to show that industrial training on mission 
fields (looked upon in some quarters askant as a secular, un- 
holy thing) is a matter of intrinsic value in mission work; and 
shall try to prove that a more just consideration of its true merit 
should be more generally recognized. 

When, on his return from deputation work in India a few 
weeks ago, Dr. Barton, as reported by the Congregationalist, was 
asked: ‘‘ What feature of mission work most impressed you?” 
he replied, “ The one which demands the greatest attention at 
the present time is industrial work!” 

Does Dr. Barton mean by this that the gospel demands of 
the church not only the evangelization and education, but also 
the industrial training of its converts? Did Jesus Christ in his 
last command or elsewhere enjoin upon his disciples any such 
duty? Whence comes this doctrine which is being urged by 
converts, demanded by missionaries, and approved by certain 
of the secretaries? The reasons Dr. Barton gives, according to 
the report quoted, for the need of industrial training in India 
are: (1) That the converts be able to earn enough to support 
life. (2) To correct a notion among the scholars in the mission 
schools that labor is beneath them. (3) Because the dis- 
tinctively religious work of the mission is strengthened by it. 


To discuss industrial training in all mission fields among . 


people of many degrees of culture might be profitable. Time 
and experience limit me to showing its value among the uncivil- 
ized races of Africa. In that continent we hold that to produce a 
self-supporting, self-propagating church the converts must be 
taught industries —if you please — must be civilized. 
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I disclaim, however, any advocacy of the theory that a savage 
must be civilized before he can be Christianized. As has been 
said, Jesus does not teach industrial mechanics, but spiritual 
dynamics. ‘The gospel is not one of social improvement, but one 
of spiritual redemption. But spiritual redemption from what? 
From the evil that is in the world. Has not the church too often 
urged redemption as a passport merely into heaven, emphasizing 
the Christian’s relationship to Christ and the Father in the next 
world, instead of showing him how to spiritualize the secular 
things that are in this world? Did not Christ make very 
prominent the fact that the kingdom of God has come to this 
world. “ The kingdom of God is at hand,” he proclaimed. He 
taught His disciples to pray that His kingdom come, and His 
will be done in earth. He prays that His disciples be not taken 
out of the world. He said, 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because He anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


He declares that the kingdom is within his disciples; so that it 
would seem that if the kingdom of God does not get within a 
man while he is in this world, there would not appear to be 
much hope of his getting into the kingdom in any world. Noth- 
ing could be more contrary to the teachings of Jesus than the 
notion that he directs attention away from this world, and 
fixes it on another. The great problem then of the Christian 
is not to escape from the world, not even is it to be on his guard 
against the world, but it is to overcome the world. 

How, then, should the missionary proceed on finding him- 
self face to face with a people whose national business is the 
multiplication of wives, whose national pastime is beer-drinking, 
and whose national sport is fornication; whose God is their belly? 
In a word, whose creed is “ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 


tomorrow we die.” 
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It is evident that to make such degraded souls realize ade- 
quate obligation to God’s law the work must be done by the 
Holy Spirit. And the foolishness of preaching (or the thing 
preached, as the margin reads) must ever be the wisdom of God. 
But preaching is accomplished, and the thing revealed not alone 
by word of mouth in the intellectual discourse, and through the 
emotions as in the camp-meeting revivals. Attention to spiritual 
things is aroused by spectacular display, by medical skill, by the 
strains of music divine, and even by the industrial arts. For many 
are the avenues along which the Spirit may pass to arouse the 
soul dead in trespasses and sins. One who reads the New Testa- 
ment sermons only, and acquaints himself with the methods 
of addressing the sinner in a civilized land, will have difficulty 
in realizing the importance of other measures besides those of 
talking, which it is necessary to use in presenting the gospel to 
untutored races. The author to the introduction to Genesis, 
in the Temple Bible, claims that Genesis is concerned with 
civilized man alone; it is the man who has learned to distinguish 
good from evil and to recognize his own moral responsibility, 
with whom it deals. The savage and the barbarian are outside 
its history. Indeed he claims that the negro is excluded from 
the ethnographical chart of Genesis; still more so the barbarians 
of northern Europe and the savage denizens of America and 
Australia. The history unfolded to us in the book of Genesis 
is necessarily the story of civilized man. If this be true of 
Genesis it would be difficult to prove it untrue of any and all 
the other books of the Bible. Neither prophet, priest, nor 
apostle had aught to do with savages. But, for the sake of mak- 
ing our point more clear, let us suppose the missionary pro- 
ceeds to address himself to the unenlightened savage in the 
conventional style. Let him with Paul reason of righteousness 
and self-control and judgment to come; what is the effect? 
His unlettered hearers look at each other in perplexity, and re- 
mark: ‘ Whatever is he talking about!” Suppose he assures 
them that “he who cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek after 
him.” The reply comes: “ Who has seen God? Where is 
He?” Tell such a company that God loves them, and they at 
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once approve that sentiment, and ask: ‘“ What is he going to 
give us?” Explain to them that God demands of them their 
entire love, then they say to themselves: ‘“ We are satisfied 
with loving ourselves.” Endeavor to arouse them by reading 
to them that God hath indignation against the wicked. “ That 
may well be,” they reply, “ but we are not wicked.” Having 
heard him through, and having satisfied their curiosity, they 
leave him, and he will not get their attention again very easily. 
They care for none of these things. 

Now let the missionary change his tactics. Let him mend 
the lock to the broken gun of this savage; let him lead out a 
water-furrow on to this barbarian’s garden perishing with 
drought; let him show him how to build with material that the 
white ants cannot destroy, and he has gained the savage’s atten- 
tion at once, and aroused his interest which is abiding, and he 
now begins to listen to what he may have to relate about other 
matters. Not like the people of old, showing him earthly things 
he believes, and is likely to believe when the preacher tells him 
of heavenly things. He soon learns that a savage listens better 
with his eyes than with his ears! And soon the missionary 
finds that a little industrial skill is doing for this child of nature 
much the same thing as might be accomplished by medical 
knowledge or the miracle. He is drawing the man’s attention 
away from his environment; he is demonstrating his superiority 
over him; he is on the highway to establish over him the author- 
ity of spiritual teachings. 

We see then that a knowledge of industries has its important 
use at the very beginning of the work. But it is not until the 
savage comes under the discipline of industrial training that its 
inherent power becomes manifest. 

A ten-year-old savage child has been kidnapped, but has been 
rescued by the missionary, and she is taken in hand at once by 
the missionary lady; who, taking up the Christian woman’s 


burden, places a broom and duster in the hands of this little 
“ Topsy, 
thoroughly every morning, to turn the rugs, mats, and chairs 
out of each room each week, then to put each article back in its 
place, and sees to it that she does it every time. She next puts 
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and shows her how to sweep clean, and to dust 
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her to washing the dishes. First the glasses in hot soap-suds, 
so that they may be clean and shine like crystal, then the silver 
by itself, so that it may not get scratched, and then the crockery, 
wiped upon a separate towel, and, lastly, each piece put away 
carefully in its particular place—all this three times each 
day. 

As these and similar household duties proceed “ Topsy ” 
begins to get a notion of the value of time; she becomes more 
attentive ; she learns obedience, neatness, and thoroughness, and, 
being under the constant eye of her mistress, she finds it in- 
convenient at least to be dishonest. Thus the child’s moral 
consciousness is being reached through this training far more 
than it is by learning her letters, and quite as much as by the 
sermons which the missionary preaches. 

And that which is true of “ Topsy ” is in like manner true of 
the savage boys, as they are employed in tempering the clay, 
and in molding the bricks and tiles by hand; as they lay them 
out to dry, carefully covering them with straw to protect them 
from the hot sun or the wind; as they gather them and build the 
clamp or kiln, and as they burn them with a constant degree of 
heat, faithfully watching and feeding the fires for three days and 
three nights, when any careless sleep will ruin the whole winter’s 
work of twenty workmen. It is no fanciful theory, then, which 
Mrs. H. J. Bruce of Tuskegee advances when she claims that 
industrial training produces healthiness of will, and offers pe- 
culiar advantages for influencing the will towards virtuous pur- 
pose; besides stimulating to personal initiative and cultivating 
the executive ability, any and all of which qualities are lacking 
in the savage, yet which are most essential in a people who, it 
is hoped, may be left to carry on independent church life, and to 
take it to other savage nations. 

Valuable as we see industrial training may be up to this 
point, its distinctive importance is found in developing the sav- 
age after rather than before he has passed the stage of conver- 
sion, 

We shall not be disputed, probably, when we point out that 
the phenomenon of conversion has given the barbarian no idea 
how to make a shirt. And yet we remember hearing one of the 
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early missionaries say that when he saw a Zulu putting on a 
shirt he knew the Zulu was troubled about his conscience, and 
he was right. It seems to be a fact that when guilty the 
conscience first hears the voice of God. Whether it be that of 
our first parents, or that of the degraded African — the result 
is the same; both feel the need of shirts. And when we are told 
that the Lord God made for Adam and Eve something with 
which to cover their nakedness more substantial than the girdle 
of leaves which they had sewn together, the missionary today 
cannot be far out of the way if he shows the savage how to make 
a shirt. 

Nor has his change of heart intimated to him any way in 
which he might erect for himself a better dwelling than his own 
smoke and vermin filled hut. We go farther, we claim that it 
has not even suggested to him that he ought to have some more 
elevating house in which to live. It has not taught him how to 
make soap nor even told him that he ought to use it. It has not 
pointed out to him that he must now support himself and his one 
wife instead of existing as he did before on the labor of several 
wives. In a word, it has not taught him how to work. 

Perhaps somebody may ask: ‘‘ Why does he not go to the 
store and there purchase all he requires?” But there are no 
stores, and he has no money to spend. Possibly you may sug- 
gest that the missionary might help him out by letting him have 
some of his cast-off clothing. But the missionary’s old clothes 
will not go far if there are many converts, even if they do as 
did two brothers with a pair of Mr. Lindley’s trousers — cut 
them in two and come to church, each wearing one trouser leg. 

The missionary will, doubtless, encourage the convert to 
learn to read, but after he has mastered the mystery of the book, 
the disappointed disciple finds he is still without the key to all 
the missionary’s resource and powers. Difficulties are gather- 
ing about this man thick and fast. 

Not only must he face the problem of the support of himself 
and his family, but he is asked to discharge obligations to his 
church, and to his neighbors far and near. His business of 


raising wives for the domestic slave market, and that of raiding 
weaker tribes, has been vetoed by the Christian stand which 
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he has taken. And now comes the temptation, “ The evil spirit, 
when it has gone out of the man, passes through waterless 
places seeking rest; and, finding none, he saith: ‘I will return 
again into my house whence I came out.’ And when he is come 
he findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth he and taketh 
seven other spirits more evil than itself; and they enter in and 
dwell there; and the last estate of that man becometh worse than 
the first.” 

Suffice it to indicate that somebody, somewhere, somehow, 
is of necessity driven to teach this man how to work, and his 
obligation to work. 

He must be shown how to change his environments. He 
must be denationalized. He must become a civilized Christian; 
which means that he will learn that there is no magic in the 
printed page; that there is dignity of labor; that, instead of by 
deceit and violence as formerly, now he must get possession of 
material things by working for them; that he must come to 
learn the value of education by being made to work for it; for 
eleemosynary students can have no place in a system calculated 
to produce independent self-supporting communities; he will 
learn that his body, the temple of the Holy Ghost, must be put 
to one of the purposes at least for which it was created, namely, 
that of subduing the earth; he will be reminded that “six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work” is just as binding as the 
rest of the Fourth Commandment. 

Henry Van Dyke has well summed up the sentiment when 
he sings: 

“This is the gospel of work! Ring it ye bells of the kirk; 


The Lord of love has come down from above to live with the 
men who work.” 


‘ 


There are other ways still in which a knowledge “ of how 


to do things ” is very useful in such mission fields. 

As the convert has been seen to be helped, so the missionary 
may share in the benefits, being the better able to economize the 
funds put into his hands, fo interest others in his work, and to 
add to his personal comfort, and to the happiness of others. For 
he who is his own architect, manipulates the camera, and runs 
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a typewriter ; economizes money, arouses interest, and saves time 
for the cause in which he is engaged. He who can turn his at- 
tention to various arts and industries, though he be but a 
dabbler in them, is possessed of an important power with which 
to relieve the monotony of life surrounded by sluggish savagery, 
and can be ever ready with articles of his own manufacture to re- 
joice the children, and to please his friends on the birthdays and 
Christmas seasons. 

Look at the situation in a little different light. Place a 
missionary many hundred miles away from the centers of 
civilization, among a savage people. His wife’s stove arrives 
in due time with the oven-door broken; the stand to her sewing- 
machine smashed; two legs to the dining-room table eaten off 
by white ants; the chairs all missing, and his watch come to a 
full stop, which no amount of winding, coaxing, or praying will 
induce to start again. It will take months if not years to re- 
place the articles from home, and at great expense. Further- 
more, he can have nothing better in which to live than a native- 
made hut. His shoes wear out, and the soap supply vanishes. 
Before long this unfortunate missionary and his wife begin to 
assume the garb and the appearance of oriental religious mendi- 
cants! And were not the distress of such a case speedily re- 
lieved by the arrival of a member of the mission blessed with a 
little mechanical skill those poor missionaries would not be long 
in deciding that they had mistaken their calling, return to the 
homeland, and spend the rest of their lives abusing the Board for 
sending them out to a mission field under false representations. 

So much for the theory of industrial training. A few in- 
tances will suffice to show that it has been employed by 
missionaries with success among barbarous people. 

The Italian monks who Christianized the barbarians of 
northern Europe employed agriculture and other industries 
quite as much as they did preaching. In modern times that 
apostle, John Paton of the New Hebrides, gained his greatest in- 
fluence over the cannibals by being able to dig a well in a water- 
less isle. That great missionary, Mackay of Uganda, was only 
a civil engineer. He spent the early days of his mission-life 
making roads and building bridges. Then he is engaged cutting 
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out a font of type, and he ended his great and heroic life as he 

worked riveting together the mission-launch on the Victoria 
Nyanza. Recently there has been handed to the directors of 
the Church Missionary Society a copy of a commentary on 
Matthew in the native tongue of Uganda, the work of a native 
clergyman; the volume having been printed and bound by boys 
trained in the mission industrial school in Uganda. 

In the Zulu mission the Dorcases and the Deaconesses will 
be found to be the women, who, as girls, were trained in the 
kitchens of the missionaries, or are being disiciplined in the 
industries carried on by Mrs. Edwards in the Inanda Seminary, 
Natal. 

In the East Central African Mission of the American Board 
industrial training has received equal consideration with the 
medical, educational, and evangelistic departments. The wisdom 
of the plan is seen in the results obtained, many of which are in 
a large measure due to the emphasis put upon industrial work. 
The 30,000 acres of land secured to the Board; the three 
schoolhouses and seven cottages, all of burnt brick; the 
boarding-school and the two day-schools run at an annual ex- 
pense to the Board of less than $200; a self-supporting church 
formed with its forty members, all this in eight years’ time, and at 
a less expenditure in money than it would take to build four 
miles of single-track railroad in the United States. 

In a word, then, industrial training in a mission to an un- 
civilized people has its legitimate use among other things: 

1. In gaining and holding the attention of the people. 

2. In relieving their distress. 

3. In assisting to arouse moral consciousness. 

4. In showing the convert how to live in this world where 
he has learned how to die. 

5. In providing to the church reclaimed from heathenism 
visible means of support, and in supplying it with the power to 
take the gospel to other nations. 

6. In enabling the missionary to economize in the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

7. And to make his lonely life, and that of those dependent 
upon him, more tolerable. It is not to civilize the savage, and 
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then to convert him; it is not as a business venture in order to 
become independent of the home churches. 

To adapt a clause from a recent author, Dr. Peabody in his 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question: It is not the man who has 
merely the ethical passion and rhetorical genius who is able to 
meet the opportunities in such a field. He must be more thana 
prophet of righteousness to exhort and warn; he ought to have 
the power to organize and administer; he must have the temper 
and training required for wisdom in industrial affairs. Beyond 
the position of a prophet lie various phases of direct and 
practical service through which it is proposed to show religion 
to be a social force, and to give it a definite place in the economic 
life. With one of these phases — that of industrial mechanics — 
it is well that a missionary to the barbarians be equipped. 

GEORGE A. WILDER. 


Missionary of the American Board, 
East Africa. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN REVISED VERSION. 


It was on the 17th of May, 1881, that the first copies of the 
Revised New Testament were offered for sale. Within four 
days two million copies had been sold. The demand both in 
America and England was unprecedented. No such feverish 
excitement has attended the publication of the New American 
Revised Version. It has made its appearance in a very quiet 
manner, and there are doubtless many well-informed persons in 
the United States who are as yet ignorant of its existence. 

It is, however, an edition of the English Bible that should 
be in every Bible student’s hands. Because of its intrinsic 
worth and general importance a few words concerning it may 
not be out of place. 

It should be well understood that this Bible is still a revision, 
not a new translation. It is the work of the members of the 
American Revision Committee, nearly all of whom have already 
passed on to their eternal home. The original agreement of the 
two committees, British and American, was to the effect that 
the American committee would refrain from publishing an edi- 
tion containing their preferences for a period of fourteen years. 
During the same period the preferred renderings of the Amer- 
ican committee were to be printed as an appendix to the copies 
of the Revised Version issued by the British University Presses. 
Since the British committee disbanded soon after the publica- 
tion of the completed Revised Bible in 1885, there was little rea- 
son to hope that the readings preferred by the American com- 
mittee would ever be presented to the public in any other form 
than that of the hastily prepared appendix referred to, unless 
the American committee continued its organization with the 
purpose of issuing the edition embodying their preferences after 
the expiration of the fourteen years’ limit. This was accord- 
ingly done. Ever since 1885 the surviving members of the 
American committee, assisted by a number of friends, have been 
assiduously laboring with this end in view. The result is now 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, being the version set 
forth in 16:1, revised A.D. 1881-1885. Newly edited by the American Revision Com- 
mittee, A.D. 1901. Standard Edition, with 12 maps and index. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.50, cloth boards; other bindings in leather from $2.50 to $9.00 
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before us. In this edition the readings given in the appendix 
to the Revised Bible of 1885, after undergoing a thorough re- 
vision, are embodied in the text, while the preferences of the 
English committee are noted in an appendix. These are not 
the only changes. Many of the preferences of the American 
committee did not commend themselves to their British brethren 
as worthy of a place in the appendix. A number of these now 
find a place in the text. Other improvements have suggested 
themselves to the committee since the revision was printed in 
1885, and are now embodied in this edition. A new set of mar- 
ginal references has been provided, also a new list of topical 
headings. The paragraph divisions have been improved, and 
the verse numbers inserted in the lines when necessary. 

Toward difficult readings in the Old Testament, where the 
Hebrew text seems certainly corrupt and the versions suggest 
conjectural emendations, the American revisers have taken a 
conservative attitude, They have not inserted emendations in 
the text, nor have they noted the variant readings of the ver- 
sions in the margin, except in the more important cases, and 
then the margin clearly indicates which one of the versions con- 
tains the variant. In the matter of punctuation, the new edition 
is an improvement on the English Revision. All of these 
changes affect the Old Testament to a greater extent than they 
do the New. They were more necessary there and, we are sure, 
will prove to be great improvements. It is a great relief to read 
“ Jehovah ” instead of “ Lord” in the numerous Old Testament 
passages which absolutely demand that the distinction should be 
noted. And it is surely a great step in the right direction when 
a revision takes note of the linguistic development to which all 
speech is subject and does not insist upon using archaic forms 
which, in ordinary literature, would be counted incorrect. Thus 
we are now relieved of the presence of many uncouth and almost 
unintelligible expressions which sadly disfigured the Revision 
of 1885. By this means the American Revision has been able 
to retain the pure and noble English of the version of 1611, 
which in its turn was dependent on Tyndale (1525) and Wycliffe 
(1380), and at the same time be a monument to the historic de- 
velopment of the English tongue. 

A word more as to the form in which the American Revision 
has been presented to the public by the publishers. We pre- 
sume that these first copies have been put forth in a tentative 
manner to feel the pulse of the popular demand. The size 
chosen is certainly a compromise between a pulpit or study 
Bible and one well adapted for ordinary use. It is almost too 
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large for common use and almost too small for the pulpit or 
reading desk. In all other respects the edition deserves the 
highest commendation. We trust that it will not be long be- 
fore one can buy copies of this Revision in a more convenient 
form. It is the Bible to put into the hands of our children. 
The New Testament should be printed separately at once. If 
we mistake not, this Revision will be ere long the English Bible 
generally used in the United States simply because of its intrinsic 
excellence. EDWARD E. NOURSE. 


THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Of the numerous cyclopedias and dictionaries constantly ap- 
pearing, none will prove more timely as meeting a real need than 
the new Encyclopedia, the first volume of which is at hand. It 
speaks well for the enterprise of the publishers to have hazarded 
such a stupendous undertaking. This first volume of over 700 
pages embraces titles from Aach to Apocalyptic literature and 
is to be followed by eleven more of like size. On the title page 
we read that this encyclopedia is “a descriptive record of the 
history, religion, literature, and customs of the Jewish people 
from the earliest times to the present day.”’ Examination of the 
contents shows that the description is justified. It seeks to in- 
clude notices of everybody and everything that has been or is 
connected with Judaism in any special way. In accordance 
with such a purpose it traverses much of the ground covered by 
our large Bible dictionaries, but in a way all its own. The 
whole New Testament movement, in virtue of its origin in Juda- 
ism, is included in the scope of this encyclopedia. We rejoice 
that such is the case, for it gives Jewish scholars an opportunity 
to express to a Christian public their views on many important 
points of the relation of early Christianity to Judaism. The 
board of editors and the corps of contributors seem to be men 
of the right stamp. Among these are to be found many Chris- 
tians and all represent the best modern scholarship in Europe 
and America. The spirit of the work is broad and liberal. 
Consequently representatives of quite different types of theology 
contribute, side by side, their stores of information, often in 
the same articles. It is significant of a desire to please every- 
body that many of the Biblical articles are so subdivided that 
we have, first, the Biblical material and view; second, the Rab- 
binical treatment ; and third, the critical view, which of course is 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. A Descriptive Record of the History, Religion, Litera- 
ture and Customs of the Jewish People from the earliest times to the present day. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., Vol. I. pp. 685, xxxvii. $9.00. 
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generally different from the other two. To many Christians 
this encyclopedia will open up an entirely new world and serve 
to give a broader and better conception of the great part that 
has been played by the Jews in the world’s thought and action. 
The biographical list is large. The geographical and historical 
articles leave few names unmentioned. The antiquities of Juda- 
ism are comprehensively treated. Modern Judaism and its 
living representatives are fully exhibited. The whole work is 
liberally illustrated. Speaking generally, we give this encyclo- 
pedia a hearty commendation. This does not mean that every 
article is perfect. Many, as in all other encyclopedias, might be 
greatly improved. Some seem to have been written in haste 
and carelessly. We wish that the succeeding volumes might 
show more attention paid to the matter of cross-references. It 
is our earnest hope that the publishers may be able to bring this 
great undertaking to a successful culmination. 
EDWARD E. NOURSE. 


BOIES’ SCIENCE OF PENOLOGY. 


The available English literature in Penology is not so large 
as is generally assumed. Monographs are numerous on phases 
of crime, and there is a large literature on the subject in the 
way of papers, addresses, etc., in convention gatherings, col- 
lected in the Proceedings of the Prison Congress and the Society 
of Charities and Corrections. But there are comparatively few 
compendious books accessible to the student who would get 
under one cover the best results upon crime, its causes and 
treatment. Dr. Wines’ “ Punishment and Reformation ” comes 
nearest to such a desideratum, and fortunately Drahm’s “ The 
Criminal” has recently been issued. Morrison has treated the 
“Causes of Crime” and the “ Juvenile Offender” with rare 
ability, and Tulloch has discussed ‘ Penological Principles.” 
Ellis has exploited the “ Tenets of Criminal Anthropology,” 
and some works of Ferri and Lombroso are accessible in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Boies, the author of the book before us, has been in 
the field before with his “ Criminals and Paupers.” There is 
thus seen to be a manifest lack of literature of a comprehensive 
type. Dr. Wines’ book, above referred to, gives great promi- 
nence to the history of his subject, but is lacking in information 
along some lines of inquiry the student needs. This new book 
of Mr. Boies is in its plan an excellent supplement to the treatise 


The Science of Penology, the defence of Society against Crime. Collated and 
Systematized by Henry M. Boies, Member of the Board of Public Charities and of the 
Committee on Lunacy of the State of Pennsylvania. G. P. Putnam's Sons, pp. 459° 
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of Dr. Wines. Together they treat most phases of the subject. 
One approaches the book with a feeling that the reader must be 
somewhat critical of both the author’s philosophy and his data, 
as his former book indicated rather unfounded acceptance of 
the Lombroso school of penology, and his data were somewhat 
recklessly advanced, with little perspective. The present book 
is more scholarly and conservative, and in a more cogent style 
of persuasion. We notice that he uses the terminology of 
“criminality as a disease”’ quite constantly, but he stops far 
short of the Italian school in the significance he gives to this 
nomenclature in his view of responsibility and his theories of 
punishment.. We are surprised that a writer on the subject of 
crime as affected by intemperance should have made no use of 
the ‘“‘ Committee of Fifty’s ” report on the economic aspects of 
this phase. But if he has consulted that work, he evidently con- 
siders its estimate too conservative, for his figures, though better 
guarded than in his former work, are yet, it seems to us, higher 
than a scientific estimate can allow. 

Mr. Boies divides his subject under the sections of Diag- 
nostics, Therapeutics, and Hygienics, which correspond essen- 
tially with the more familiar divisions of Causes, Treatment, and 
Prevention. The author has adopted a method of discussion 
which is very helpful, in that he summarizes, as he goes along, 
certain principles or theorems of penology, which are recapitu- 
lated in the final chapter of the book. This is a device of great 
value — especially the recapitulation. The book has no bibliog- 
raphy appended, almost in itself a crime in these days. Mr. 
Boies is among the most earnest advocates, both in this book 
and in his former one, of the absolute segregation by perpetual 
imprisonment of the residual class of incorrigibles. He is the 
advocate of castration as a measure to prevent some of the 
hereditary results of crime. Much of this latter contention de- 
pends upon the establishment of the thesis that there is a “ crim- 
inal type,” but though Mr. Boies denies in this volume that such 
a fact has been established, he yet makes so much of the habitual 
criminal that his contention is quite logical. In his book he 
gives us the impression that he has castration in mind chiefly 
as a punishment for inveterate sexual sins; quite a different mat- 
ter from the more general contention for this remedy as pre- 
vention of the depraved stock. But whatever the theory about 
the “criminal type,” this book gives ample evidence from cap- 
ital authorities that the recidivist class constitutes about one- 
half of our prison population. Another thing which this book 
emphasizes, confirmed by Morrison in “ Juvenile Offenders,” is 
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the increase in this juvenile class of crime, so that at both ends 
we are confronted with this tremendous problem. 

This book is especially emphatic in its discussion of Preven- 
tion, and the chapters on Hygienics are perhaps the best in the 
volume. The emphasis which has been placed on reformation 
in prison methods is still insisted upon, but the author feels, as 
all penologists do, that in education and prevention in childhood 
and youth lies the only social safety. This with segregation, 
and, if necessary, castration for older offenders, seems to be his 
solvent. To this end the author gives unusual prominence to 
his chapter on police prevention, prohibition of unfit marriages, 
the probation system, and gives more than customary space to 
the defective, neglected, and abandoned wards of the state, who 
are “presumptive criminals.’ This “ presumptive criminal” 
age is up to fifteen years; the age of “ youthful delinquents ”’ is 
from fifteen to forty-five. His chapter on the education of chil- 
dren in the public schools is the most outspoken demand for 
ethical training, and even for religious teaching there, that we 
have seen in any book of late. The author has made the most 
elaborate estimate of the cost of crime we have seen in any pub- 
li¢ation. He has made no attempt at an analysis of the foreign 
and native born element in his data of crime, a difficult subject 
which so compendious a history should not have left out. One 
will find in this book ready answers to a great many questions. 
For example, present status of capital punishment; the differ- 
ent grades and kinds of punitive institutions and of correctional 
and reformatory institutions; the present and the ideal signifi- 
cance of indeterminate sentence; the variety of legal penalties in 
different states; of criminal codes; the criminal insane; prison 
labor. There is a chapter on the subject of penological ethics 
on the part of the legal profession, which is a fresh contribution 
to the subject of considerable value. 

The footnotes of the book give references for some of the 
more important statements he makes, but they are not frequent 
enough to enable us to verify his data, when we have some doubt 
either of his facts or his conclusions. This and the absence of a 
bibliography are serious defects. But the work will fill a long 
felt need, and in its scope and method of treatment opens up 
the general subject better than any other book except that of 
Dr. Wines. Though his theorems will not all be accepted, and 
his data will be challenged in some respects, yet this book on 
the whole is of exceptional value, and should have a wide read- 
ing. It will be of especial value for its answers to some primary 
questions which the citizen is always asking for information, 
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and it has enough of the scholarly element of discussion to in- i 
terest and instruct the special student. 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 





We have great respect for a booklet that ventures to call itself a 
“Primer,” for if it is worth anything it is the fruit of the most concen- 
trated ettort and may be the seed of untold good. The series of Bible 
class primers edited by Principal Salmond of Aberdeen aims to do some- 
thing excellent in this way, and succeeds to a good degree. The volume 
on the Historical Geography of the Holy Land by Rev. S. R. MacPhail, 
M.A., offers many points to commend. It is usually direct and simple 
in style, orderly in plan, and perhaps broad enough in scope. It con- 
tains a number of fair illustrations and maps. Its information is in the 
main trustworthy and worth presenting. On the other hand, the open- 
ing of the book strikes us as strangely clumsy, and we believe that more 
indication should have been given throughout of what the newer views 
of Hebrew history are, even if the author disapproves them. (Imported 
by Scribner, pp. 188. 20 cts.) W. S. P. 


The story of the early Church has been told times without number, 
and yet it still remains a most fascinating theme. Dr. Orr’s little vol- 
ume in the ‘“ Christian Study Manuals” is a brief and simple history of 
the Church down to Nicaea. Within the compass one could hardly expect 
a clearer or better treatment of the subject. The significant movements, 
events, and persons are duly emphasized, and the story broadens as it 
progresses. A careful reading of this volume will serve as an excellent 
introduction to a more thorough study of the subject. (Armstrong, pp. 
143. 60 cts.) E. K. M. 


The First Interpreters of Jesus is the sequel to Dr. Gilbert’s earlier 
work entitled the ‘‘ Revelation of Jesus.’”” The two books are wrought 
out on the same general plan, and by the same methods. Our author 
maintains that this first interpretation is after all only an interpretation, 
and not the very Gospel itself. He seeks ‘‘to ascertain as accurately 
as possible how Jesus and His revelation appeared to these men of the 
first century.” The work is composed of three parts: The Teaching 
of Paul, the Teaching of the Minor Writers, and the Teaching of 
John. The larger half of the book is given to an exposition of Paul’s 
epistles. Dr. Gilbert accepts without criticism the Pauline authorship 
of all the epistles attributed to Paul, including the Pastorals. He pro- 
ceeds at once to an analysis of these epistles with reference to their 
teaching concerning Jesus the Messiah. The humanity of Jesus, the 
character of Jesus, the Messiaship of Jesus, and the Speculative elements 
in the Christology of Paul are the main topics treated in the first chapter. 
Our author pays no attention whatever to the chronological sequence of 
Paul’s epistles, and hence gives us no hint of the development of the 
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Apostle’s own thought concerning Jesus. This, in our judgment, is a 
grave defect of the work before us. In general Dr. Gilbert seeks to 
tone down Paul’s utterances very much after the manner of the Unitarian 
controversialists of a half century ago. Take as an example his exegesis 
of Phil. ii, 5-8, on page 31 and the following. Referring to the speculative 
elements in the Christology of Paul our author declares that they “are 
all capable of being harmonized with the general teaching of the apostle,” 
... They are speculative rather than historical, but the Gospel which 
Paul preached is clearly historical rather than speculative (pp. 30, 40). 
One might fairly question Dr. Gilbert’s right to restrict the great Apos- 
tle’s liberty in this fashion. If Paul has expressed himself in favor of the 
pre-existence of Christ, why not admit as much, and make the best of it? 
The usual method of eliminating such teaching is to deny the Pauline 
authorship of Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians. Dr. Gilbert re- 
verts to the dexterous methods of the older exegesis, antedating the rise 
of modern historic criticism. The chapter on the earthly work of the 
Messiah is a meager treatment of the theme. According to Dr. Gilbert 
himself the Gospel which Paul preached was historical, and it went back 
to Jesus. Hence Paul’s entire lifework was based upon that earthly min- 
istry of the Messiah, which culminated in His death and resurrection. 
Our author gathers together the principal passages referring to Jesus’ 
earthly life, and interprets each in his usual precise manner. But he 
gives no adequate synthesis of the passages as a whole. This is the 
defect of the work before us, —it is analytic from first to last. It is 
fairly open to the same criticism that has been leveled at the old proof- 
text theologians, viz., that they never get into the current of history, 
and realize that each particular utterance is only one exponent of 
the mind of the author, whose whole range of thought must be 
taken into account, together with his mood and tone and temper. 

The title of Dr. Gilbert’s work might better have been the First 
Interpretations of Jesus. We certainly learn from him very little about 
the First Interpreters. The analytic process never gives us a living 
personality. And in this case we neither get a vivid impression of 
Paul or any of the New Testament writers, nor of Him whom they 
surely saw as a concrete personality. Dr. Gilbert, it seems to us, has 
stopped short of his own chosen goal. He has dissected the Apostolic 
Christ, and should now revivify his material. The end of all such work 
should be a living synthesis. Our author has a clear, acute mind, and 
is a master of analytical exegesis. But he does not carry us back to 
Apostolic times, nor put us en rapport with the various authors of our 
New Testament scriptures. His book, however, is stimulating reading, 
and will be corrective of a great deal of hazy thinking on the subject 
of Apostolic Christianity. (Macmillan, pp. 429. $1.25.) EB; K. Mi: 


Of the series of Christian Study Manuals edited by Rev. R. E. Welsh, 
*M.A., D’Arcy’s Ruling Ideas of Our Lord forms an excellent sample, if 
only it is used in the right way. The treatment is very condensed, al- 
most extremely so. Nothing is elaborated or handled discursively. It 
gives nothing but net results. This of itself forces the caution that the 
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reader of the book make sure he knows what he is about when he essays 
to put it to use. There are two main divisions, the first recording 
Christ’s Moral Ideas, and the second, his Religious Ideas. The author 
writes with the assurance that the Master presents in the earlier part of’ 
his teaching, pre-eminently in the Sermon on the Mount, “the best and 
simplest expression of an absolute morality.” It really amounts to a 
careful study of “ The Kingdom” with its predominant quality of love, 
with Christ as the great example, and with repentance, faith, and hope 
as the chief conditions. The second part centers about a study of the 
Trinity, handled vitally or religiously, not theologically. The presenta- 
tion is very simple, but also thoroughly profound and suggestive. It is 
vital, like the Gospels; 7. ¢., it shows that the writer has been looking 
into the Gospel deeps as they lie opened in the Gospels. He has studied 
the Gospels. And here is the caution for the reader. Follow not 
D’Arcy’s book by some more or less attentive perusal; but D’Arcy’s 
study, out of which this book grew. Study as he has studied, using 
herein his outline as a most excellent guide, pursuing the study until 
the Gospel manifoldness becomes unified in your mind, and the book 
cannot be commended too highly. (Armstrong, pp. xix, 139. 60 cts.) 
Cc. Ss. B. 


In the winter term of 1899-1900 Professor Harnack delivered a series 
of sixteen lectures in Berlin on the general subject, What is Chris- 
tianity?. These lectures have now been translated into English and 
have awakened wide-spread interest. The broad sweep of the course 
makes any minute criticism within our limited space impossible. The 
first eight lectures deal with the subject of the Gospel in two main ru- 
brics, —the leading features of Jesus’ message, and the Gospel in its 
relation to certain problems. The second half of the volume concerns 
itself with the Gospel in history. The lectures as a whole are full of 
suggestive ideas and bear the impress of Professor Harnack’s master 
mind. He has a dominating way with him and often expresses his ideas 
in broad generalizations which do not always carry conviction. The 
most striking feature of the earlier lectures is, perhaps, Harnack’s ex- 
position of the Gospel with reference to the personality of Jesus. In 
general he makes the significance of Jesus’ work to consist in his mes- 
sage regarding the Kingdom of God. To be sure, this message was veri- 
fied to the disciples by the life, work, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
The person of Jesus, however, according to Harnack, is not a constituent 
part of the original Gospel as the Master himself taught it. In order 
to reach such a conclusion it is necessary for Dr. Harnack to discard the 
Fourth Gospel as well as to discount Paul’s Epistles at this point. He 
admits that the person of Jesus very soon became inextricably blended 
with the Gospel of the Kingdom, and that by the end of the century the 
Church believed that the Messiah himself was the heart of the message. 
The second group of the earlier lectures deals with the Gospel and the 
poor, the law, the work, and the Son of God, and the question of the 
creed. These are most interesting themes and no one of them remains 
unillumined after Harnack has touched them. The last eight lectures 
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attempt to trace the progress of the Gospel in history, showing its cul- 
mination in old Catholicism, in Greek Catholicism, in Roman Catholi- 
cism, and in Protestantism. The volume as a whole is most fascinating 
reading and will awaken many new ideas, even though one does not 
accept all of the author’s conclusions. We are glad to welcome the work 
in an English dress. (Putnam, 2d ed. $1.75 net.) Er. Ki 


Dr. Paul Carus has chosen a story as the literary form in which he 
would express his view as to the nature and permanence of the Gospel 
of Christ. It is entitled The Crown of Thorns. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated, and has a graceful border about each page. The story is not 
noteworthy as a story. It is simply a medium of expressing the author’s 
conviction of the permanence and worth of loving kindness and charity, 
and the justification of the hope of a life beyond the grave, which he 
evidently holds to be the kernel of vital truth in the Christian religion, 
quite apart from its dogmatic and supernaturalistic interpretations. 
(Open Court Co., pp. 74. 75 cents.) ‘Ae Vee 





The French Revolution has been generally treated from its political 
or social side. Professor Sloan in The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform calls our attention to the equally important religious aspects of 
the movement. The work is an expansion of eight lectures given be- 
fore the students of Union Theological Seminary. Professor Sloan is a 
specialist in this period, and he brings to the study of the religious ques- 
tions involved in the Revolution the same deep insight and careful study 
which have characterized his previous work. This is a volume which 
will repay careful study, and rightly emphasizes again the importance of 
the religious element in world movements. The main thought is that 
there would have been continuous, though too rapid, reforms in France, 
and thus spasmodic revolution would have been prevented if it had not 
been for certain obstructions preventing this current of reform. The 
mightiest obstruction was ecclesiastical fanaticism, both positive and 
negative. All may not agree with the conclusions of the author, but the 
work must be regarded as a valuable contribution to a neglected side of 
the French Revolution. (Scribner, pp. xxviii, 333. $2.00 net.) C. M.G. 


Documentary History of the Struggle for Religious Liberty in Virginia is 
a compilation by Charles F. James, D.D., President of Roanoke Female 
College, which aims to establish the following points: First, that the 
Baptists were the first and only religious denomination that struck for 
independence from Great Britain; second, that of those who took active 
part in the struggle for religious liberty the Baptists were the only de- 
nomination that maintained a consistent record; third, that Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison are the men to whom must be ascribed 
the greatest praise for the establishment of religious liberty in Virginia; 
fourth, that the Baptists were the only denomination of Christians that 
expressed any dissatisfaction with the Constitution of the United States 
on the ground that it did not provide sufficient security for religious 
liberty. (J. P. Bell Co., pp. 271. $1.25, to ministers $1,00.) Cc. M. G. 
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Under the pretentious title of The Reformation of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury we have a history of the body of believers variously known as Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Christians, Campbellites, and Campbellite Baptists. The 
book is the work of eight writers, so that the different parts vary greatly 
in value. Its object is ‘‘ That the younger generation now coming on 
the stage of action should become thoroughly acquainted with the prin- 
ciples which controlled the men who under God gave the primary im- 
pulse to this restoration movement.” It claims to give more information 
about the rise and progress of the Reformation than any volume now in 
existence. If this is true, there is certainly call for another history at 
once. In reading the book one is impressed by the ability and earnest- 
ness of the founder of the body of believers, and one sympathizes with 
his object. He wished a union of Christians on the basis of the Bible. 
All human creeds were to be discarded. The organization refuses to be 
called a sect, but insists upon immersion as essential to church member- 
ship. It will no more agree to church union without immersion than 
will the Episcopal Church without the Apostolic Succession. It refuses 
to invite members of non-Baptist churches to its communion table. It 
is difficult to see how this organization can escape the charge of secta- 
rianism. It has grown rapidly by the union with other bodies and is 
now strong in the Central West. It has been specially strong in educa- 
tional work. (Christian Publishing Co., pp. 514. $2.00.) Cc. M. G. 


That Muhammad belongs among the world’s epoch-makers no one 
will for a moment question. He must therefore be included in any 
“series” so entitled. Mr. P. DeL. Johnstone has produced a readable 
biography of the great Arabian prophet and an appreciative interpreta- 
tion of his power and historic significance. It cannot be said that he 
has added anything to our knowledge of Muhammad or Islam. Our 
author indeed makes no claim to originality, but says “that one who ap- 
proaches the subject today cannot hope to do more than sift and select 
from the labors of those who have gone before him” (Pref.). He has fa- 
miliarized himself with the best literature and handles the subject in a 
broad and comprehensive way. Almost one-half of the volume is de- 
voted to pre- and post-Muhammad times. Mr. Johnstone calls attention 
to the fact that the relation of Islam to Judaism has never been ade- 
quately explained or thoroughly investigated. He might have made the 
same comment as regards Islam and Christianity. (Scribner, pp. 234. 
$1.25.) E. K. M. 


It is fortunate that our American pedagogical libraries are not cast 
into the ponderous moulds of the German treatises. This life of Pesta- 
lozza, by A. Pinloche, is in the series of ‘the great educators,” edited 
by the new President of Columbia University. It stirs one to think to 
what a universal significance this Swiss teacher has attained. Alas, 
that all the biographies present his genius in such an unappreciative and 
confused way! They depict him as an idiot, or as a knave, or as a cross 
between the two, while, nevertheless, they pretend to regard him as the 
herald of a new day, and as an exemplary guide in the virtues. One 
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finds nowhere an adequate analysis of this honest and honorable man, 
who sacrificed himself for the redemption of childhood as the best 
way to help the race. We are always treated to the financial imbecilities 
and the jumping-jack methods and the bedlam exercises, and the ill- 
clad and half-kempt fanatic. We are always told that this man, who 
was educated at the Carolinum in Ztrich, who was a member of the 
Helvetian Society, and who joined the ranks of the illuminati, lacked 
culture; that this persevering iconoclast had no decision of character or 
continuity of purpose, and yet that he never rested in the realization of 
one thought and ideal till he died. This seems to us unintelligible folly, 
The immortal experiments at Neuhof, Stanz, Burgdorf, Miinchenbuchsee, 
Yverdon, and the return life at Neuhof, are here stated in rapid outline, 
Even this mighty prophet could not rise above his time in adapting his 
methods to the preservation of hereditary station. 

The larger part of this good little hand-book is devoted to giving 
extracts from his works in order to illustrate certain features of educa- 
tion. One must confess that these are not always appropriately placed. 
In the sketch of Pestalozzi’s influence Prussia has the major considera- 
tion, and, justly, because of the interest that its government displayed 
in the man and his work; doubtless, Herbart added somewhat to the 
enlargement of this sympathy. For the effect in other lands the sketch 
is very slight. Nothing to our mind affords us such a picture of the 
man himself, and is such an aid to the interpretation of his personality 
and character, as the pathetic Schwanengesang. The little bibliography 
and the index are commendable. (Scribner, pp. vi, 306. $1.) c. D. H. 


The author of this book, Mr. James P. Gladstone, published a life of 
Whitefield in three volumes in 1871. This work is now out of print, and 
this present volume, George Whitefield, M.A., Field Preacher, may be re- 
garded as the successor of its longer and somewhat voluminous prede- 
cessor. Whitefield has been somewhat overshadowed by his great con- 
temporary Wesley. There is little doubt that Wesley deserves this pre- 
eminence on account of his priority in the impulse which led to the great 
awakening, also because of his superior scholarship, his fine spirituality, 
his more conservative temperament, and his great organizing ability. 
But doubtless the Wesleyan movement owed nearly as much to White- 
field’s more popular faculties, his more dramatic preaching power, his 
more aggressive and daring method of work, and his more individual- 
istic aim in evangelism. Field preaching, from which Wesley long held 
aloof, had its exemplification in Whitefield. He was neither a con- 
structive theologian, nor the founder of a sect, as Wesley became. Per- 
haps on that account he was a more diffusive energizer in all the churches 
during his life than Wesley, although Wesley, partly because of a much 
longer period of service, and partly because of his broader range of 
thought and executive force, was able to lay deeper foundations for 
future influence. The volume before us is an admirable piece of work, 
interesting in narration, and discriminating in judgment. It shows the 
immense amount of Whitefield’s labors, confirming the often quoted re- 
ports of his vast audiences and the power of his voice. It makes clear 
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Whitefield’s claim to originality in his method of work — field preaching, 
use of laymen as preachers, etc. It discloses that his work was almost 
entirely evangelistic as compared with Wesley’s, which had the greater 
pastoral impulse to organize and perpetuate results. The results of his 
preaching are seen rather in the individuals he quickened than in the 
ecclesiastical and social results which were concreted out of his labors. 
He did more than Wesley, probably, in bringing new spiritual life into 
the English, Welsh, Scotch, and American churches. He did not make 
so marked an impression upon contemporary or subsequent philanthropy 
as Wesley did. Thompson’s recent book on ‘“ Wesley as a Social Re- 
former ” chronicles a range of social power which could not be affirmed 
of Whitefield. Though his orphan home engaged much of his time and 
attention he had not the organizing ability to carry on institutional be- 
nevolences upon a large scale. On the matter of human slavery he was 
on a level with the popular misconceptions, while Wesley was among the 
earliest anti-slavery men. We wish someone would write a short and 
readable history of Wesley. His biographies are fong and somewhat 
dreary reading. We hope that Mr. Gladstone will do the same service 
for Wesiey that he has done for Whitefield, in preparing an equally brief 
and readable biography of Whitefield’s great coadjutor. (American 
Tract Society, pp. 359.. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


The large place given to biography in current literature is one of 
the marked features of present literary activity. Would-be writers of 
such works would profit by a study of Livingston’s Israel Putnam in the 
“American Men of Energy” series. In many respects this is a model 
biography. In the first place, the subject is well chosen. This pioneer, 
ranger, and Major-General certainly was a man of energy. Again, the 
book is carefully written; there are no evidences of haste in it, but mat- 
ters of apparently small importance are carefully considered. The au- 
thor’s use of manuscripts is commendable. There is a full bibliography 
and index, and the illustrations are well chosen. The vexed question of 
the command at the battle of Bunker Hill is summed up in these words: 
“The uselessness of prolonged debate over the matter appears at once 
when the fact is taken into consideration that the work of the battle was 
largely the work of distinct bodies of men not yet organized into one 
army.” (Putnam, pp. xviii, 442. $1.35 net.) Cc. M. G. 





Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., in contributing to the “ Contemporary 
Science Series,” his book on The Study of Religion, has done a notable 
service to a just appreciation of what the Science of Religion is, what 
is its proper method, what its necessary limitations, and what kind of re- 
sults it may hope to attain. It is a relief to find an author who believes 
that “the modern historic method” deals with objective facts, and that 
its design is not to cloak a pet speculation or to exploit a favorite dogma. 
This peculiarity gives to the author’s presentation a balance, a steadiness, 
an objectivity that is refreshing. The book contains three parts. The 
first treats General Aspects, including the history and character of the 
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Study of Religion, the classification, definition, origin of religion. !n 
the second part are treated Special Aspects, including the factors involved 
in the study of religion, the relation of religion to ethics, philosophy, 
mythology, psychology, history, culture. In the third part the author 
deals with Practical Aspects. Here are handled such questions as the 
general attitude in the study of religion, the study of the sources, the 
historical study of religion in colleges, universities, and seminaries, and 
museums as an aid to this study. A selected bibliography is added and 
an adequate index. 

It will thus appear that the theme of the book is not Religion, but is 
really the Study of Religion. It outlines what has been done, sketches 
what must be done, and suggests the way to go at it. It is almost an 
ideal handbook as an introduction to the study of religion. If the 
eager person captivated by the words “ comparative religion,’ who be- 
lieves that some brief handbook will lead him easily to explain, or ex- 
plain away, religious phenomena, who imagines that the historic study 
of religion has made it possible to get an easy substitute for a hard 
thought Christian theology, or who has been trying to persuade others 
that an adequate understanding of two religions like Christianity and 
Judaism can be secured without a painstaking study of the sources in 
the original languages, will read this book he -will get illumination. 
The work is neither apologetic nor polemic, and it is singularly free 
from dogmatism or partisanship. It well illustrates the ‘‘ sympathy” 
with varying religious attitudes of mind, and the freedom from bias 
which such sympathy too often induces, which the author urges should 
be the mental attitude characteristic of the student of religion. 

We have made no attempt to give the author’s particular views. It 
is the highest compliment we can pay him to say that, definite and well- 
reasoned as these views are, the presentation of them does not give to 
the work its chief value, nor was the presentation of them the chief 
motive to the work. Its great value lies in the clear putting of the 
problems of the science in hand, and the presentation in a way temper- 
ately critical of the attempted solutions of them, together with its ad- 
vocacy of thorough and dispassionate work in the Science of Religion. 
It deserves a wide reading. It is far and away the best introduction to 
the study of religion that we have. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 451. 
$1.50.) A. L. G. 


In every period of transformation the theme which Dr. Minot J. 
Savage here handles has been a favorite one and of necessity. Criticism 
compels the search for the Passing and the Permanent in Religion. The 
visible City of God has to be reconstructed after every siege of fire and 
sword. Each age sees the eternal facts in a new light, and according to 
its own genius and temper. How exact that conception and rebuilding 
may prove to be can be tested only by that which proves its ability to 
survive, and to produce identical spiritual fruit. Hence, in the same 
period, Bishop Carpenter will estimate the permanent in one way, M. 
Guyau in another, and Dr. Savage in a third. We delight to see the 
advance in constructive conviction in this author’s growing experience 
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of human need, as the shadows of the world recede and the light of that 
which the religious soul craves, and even anticipates, begins to break in. 
His temper in the treatment of basic ideas is more charitable and Chris- 
tian, except when he puts on his colored glasses to look at the eschato- 
logical questions. After all the most prominent inquiry of life is, who is 
the soul’s best and surest guide? All the interpretations are determined 
by this: What constitutes our real authority with regard to God, man, 
sin, redemption, eternal life? Shall we find this in Christ or in our- 
selves? Dr. Savage allows for changes in religions, but religion remains; 
theories of the universe shift, but the universe itself continues; and so 
with the expositions of man, God, Saviour, worship, prayer, church, 
heaven and hell, the resurrection life. He finds a solution of the prob- 
lems connected with prayer in the view of the universe as an organism, 
as a living thing in which God is. His thought of the future life makes 
it a simple continuation of the present, but in larger spheres and 
horizons. It is an error to ascribe the so-called governmental theory to 
Anselm; the whole treatment of the subject is popular and in a semi- 
scientific spirit, nor is a strong miystic tinge absent. (Putnam, pp. viii, 
336. $1.35.) Cc. D. i. 


When Professor E. Washburn Hopkins selected Jndia, Old and New, 
as the title of his latest publication he hit upon a very felicitous bit of 
descriptive designation. It would certainly be difficult to get anywhere 
a more vivid impression of the whole life of the people of India than is 
contained in this collection of papers, which opens with one on the Rig 
Veda and, with the exception of a sort of epilogue on New India, closes 
with one on The Plague. The matter of the book is about equally di- 
vided between papers on themes religious and literary —the two are 
hardly separable, and themes social and political. So we have, in addi- 
tion to the essays mentioned, a memorial of Professor Salisbury (shall 
we call it a prologue?), presentations of the lyric and epic poetry of 
India, a most interesting study of the Gods of India as illustrating how 
in comparatively modern periods it is possible to trace in one land all 
the influences at work, each one of which has been conceived to be the 
sole motive to religion. This is naturally followed by a long, careful, 
and temperate paper on Christ in India, in which the improbability of 
the importation into the Christian records concerning Christ of ma- 
terial from the Buddha legends is set forth, and the possible strong in- 
fluence that may have been exerted in the development of Indian re- 
ligious thought by the earliest Christianity in India is shown. Then fol- 
low papers on Hindu Guilds, Land Tenure, the Cause and Cure of 
Famine, with the elaborate discussion of the Plague, already referred to. 
The work is throughout untechnical, readable, delightful, instructive. 
The translations of the lyrics and passages from the epics are singularly 
happy and vital. The ordinary reader will lay down the book feeling 
that he has received a singularly real impression of Indian life. Much 
more so we believe than from handbooks with more multiplied or 
minute descriptions of the religion, the people, and the country. A 
good index makes the work available for reference. (Scribner, pp. viii, 
342. $2.50.) A. L. G. 
FEBRUARY — 5 
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This work on Foreign Missions is another number of the “ Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,” and, of course, it is written from the ex- 
cluding standpoint which the Anglo-Catholics so illogically affect. The 
book has few points of contact with the larger view which Christianity 
demands, and yet Bishop Churton breathes a nobler sense of responsi- 
bility for humanity than his ecclesiastical tenets allow, and he is cer- 
tainly charged with a very devoted spirit. We are particularly at- 
tracted by his summons to England, calling upon her to fulfill her 
spiritual duty to the world; he urges the church not to wait for national 
support, but to address herself at once to her legitimate and heaven- 
appointed task by her own initiative and maintenance. He criticises the 
usual assaults on missions in a downright way; the plea for ethnic and 
positive religions as best suited for the people who profess them he 
readily disposes of. He distrusts the false bridges over the chasm be- 
tween man and God, which men have proposed; nor can he find any 
justification for limiting the divine love to the home field, and so with 
regard to the entire stock in trade of the money changers in the temple, 
who are ignorant of the history of culture, and have no race conscious- 
ness. He nobly exalts the divine Saviour of the world, but, having 
reached that high plane, he immediately sinks to his shriveled view of the 
church, and lowers the ministry into a priesthood. 

Our hearts are stirred to a great pity, as he inveighs against the sects, 
and magnifies sacerdotalism and the sacraments, and puts up his feeble 
bars about his precious possessions, and from that Chinese seclusion 
refuses to recognize his peers, and calls them aliens. We cannot find 
the best manhood in the autocratic paternalism of his theory of the 
Bishopric, nor in the servile condition into which he casts the clergy. 
He advocates a partial recognition of celibacy. He wisely deprecates the 
limitation of service to five years as a waste of money and of spirit. He 
wants some men at least to give their life without reserve, and if a 
shorter term be necessary it should be somewhere between five and ten 
years. This latter limit he calls a Methodist usage. He does not seem 
to be aware of other systems adopted by the despised sects. A selected 
bibliography, follows which is as tony as his religion; but the index 
is good. (Longmans, pp. viii, 246. $1.25.) C. DEE 


This little manual on Philanthropy in Missions is made up largely of 
extracts from the reports of the Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 
The sentences are woven together in a very dexterous form, and the 
style does not seem bizarre and variegated; it has rather a certain kind 
of uniformity. The whole service of church extension is put upon an 
elevated plane, and, while treated in an evangelical way, does not lack 
scientific cogency and precision. A series of such text-books will prove 
invaluable for use in educating the church, and is sure to create an in- 
telligent interest as well as to stimulate to sympathetic support of the 
cause so dear to our Lord, and to all his true disciples. We do most 
heartily commend it as a striking demonstration to the modern world of 
the undying efficiency of Christ. (Foreign Missions Library, N. Y., 
pp. 68. 25 cents.) Cc. D. H. 
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Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss is a missionary of the Society of Friends. 
We welcome a book of this kind from this branch of the Christian 
brotherhood. The volume is what its name implies, Sketches from the 
Dark Continent. It does not claim to be a scientific discussion of African 
problems, nor a continuous narrative even of personal experiences; but 
sketches of impressions, thoughts on missions, vivid descriptions of 
sights which were most noteworthy in recollection, adventures, and, 
above all, evidences of the power of the Gospel. The writer is evidently 
more interested in his spiritual mission than in the scientific results of 
his local study. This cannot be said of all books on missions. The 
author has a pleasing style of graphic writing. His descriptive power 
is noticeable in places. This accounts for short sentences which give 
unusual vivacity to his pages. The book has no table of contents —a 
very unusual omission, but more excusable in a book of fragmentary 
sketches. The illustrations show the great value of photography in aid- 
ing our intelligence about a foreign country. The book does not con- 
tain much that is new about Africa—so large is the literature of the 
subject, but many old facts and common experiences have been vividly 
illuminated. (The Friends’ Bible Institute and Training School, Cleve- 
land, pp. 160. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Emory Miller has written what appears to be the first of a publish- 
er’s series of “ Little Books on Doctrine.” It bears the title The Fact of 
God. The argument is professedly and intentionally ontological through- 
out. The writer argues from the innate perception of the self as active 
being that reality is action. The reality of self as real carries the implica- 
tion of the self as dependent, involving by a chain of logic the reality of 
an independent self-determined activity which is God. Similarly the 
fact of moral obligation leads to the conception of an absolute morality — 
God. The purposeful effort to submit life to this absolute morality is 
Faith. The consciousness of help in this gives the activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and the end of faith is secured through Christ. The reason men 
are not universally convinced by such necessary deductions from the 
innate perceptions of their intellectual and moral natures is that they 
through choice of evil delude themselves. The book is closely argued 
in a fresh way along lines for the most part familiar. It is quite worth 
one’s reading as both a burnisher and a challenge for thought. (Eaton 
& Maine, pp. 94. 25 cents.) A. L. G. 


As one lays down John Fiske’s “ Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality ” 
and recalls its clear and participant grasp upon the movement of thought 
in the last century, and its courageous, hopeful onlook into this, the 
words with which Bishop John Conybeare more than a century and 
a half ago characterized John Locke come to mind, “the glory of that 
age, and the instructor of the present.” In this posthumous volume are 
sketched with an inimitable clearness and felicity the perennial convic- 
tion of the human heart that it was not born to die; the attitude and argu- 
ment of materialistic empiricism that a spiritual immortality was an in- 
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conceivability and an impossibility; and the irrefragable reply that spiritu- 
ality and the immortality of spirit lie in a sphere which naturalism cannot 
touch either to refute or to uphold; thus he held: “ We leave a clear 
field for those general considerations of philosophic analogy and moral 
probability, which are all the guides upon which we can call for help 
in this arduous inquiry” (p. 81). In this way he believed was opened 
the path to a steadfast faith, that on the basis of Evolution a new Natural 
Theology would make rational to those on earth that Life Everlasting 
into the experiences of which he has already entered. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, pp. 87. $1.) 


In New Wine Skins we have given us selections from the lectures de- 
livered at the Maine Ministers’ Institute at the Cobb Divinity School, 
Lewiston, in 1899 and 1900. They present a very interesting group of 
discussions and represent an excellent type of such lectures. Dr. Stuck- 
enderg speaks well, as always, on the Meaning, Scope, and Nature of So- 
ciology and on Social Forces. The Problem of Philosophical Interpre- 
tation is discussed as to the relations of science and religion by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, and Herbert Spencer and the Christian Faith is treated 
by Rev. C. S. Patton. Dr. A. T. Salley and Professor Anthony discuss 
respectively the Old and New Testament sides of the problem of Bibli- 
cal Interpretation. The problem of Practical Work leads Rev. C. S. 
Patton to speak excellently on the Minister’s Personality and Methods. 
Professor Hayes gives an interesting discussion on Methods of Evangel- 
ization, and Rev. C. M. Sheldon sketches what he conceives to be the 
Opportunities before the Church of Today. (Morning Star Publish- 
ing House, Boston, pp. 302. $1.50.) AEG 


Mr. J. W. Thomas rightly calls his [ntuitive Suggestion a new theory of 
the evolution of mind. That it is a true theory of mental evolution 
seems to be entirely beyond the range of remotest probability. Intui- 
tive knowledge, according to the writer, is all knowledge that comes 
without conscious argumentative reasoning. The bee shows in the cor- 
struction of its cell that it has an intuitive knowledge of mathematics. 
Intuitive knowledge of this sort is manifested in the phenomena and 
processes of the inorganic as well as of the organic world. The pro- 
cess by which such unconscious intuitive knowledge becomes sense 
knowledge and then passes on to a clairvoyant immediate apprehension 
of the whole of reality, past, present, and future, is fancifully wrought 
out by the author. Suffice it to say that through the power of hypnotic 
suggestion, which is fundamentally simply desire, we are requested to be- 
lieve that there is a time coming when a deathless humanity, neither pure 
spirit nor in any way trammeled by matter, shall inhabit the earth, being 
possessed of absolute knowledge. The chief interest of the book is as 
an illustration of one of the vagaries of psychical study, and as a demon- 
stration of what a colossal edifice can be reared when “ perhaps” 
and “ possibly ” are made to do service for definite statement in the in- 
vestigation of fact and the construction of logical results. (Longmans, 
pp. x, 160. $1.50.) A. L. G 
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The Affirmative Intellect, by Mr. Charles Ferguson, consists of seven 
chapters with a total of eighty enumerated sections. If the reader 
wishes an excellent characterization of the author’s style he is referred to 
the review of Mr. Ferguson’s “ Religion of Democracy ” in the REcorpD 
for May, 1901. The present reviewer, after careful reading of the book, 
feels in the condition of a man holding a kaleidoscope which has lost 
its mirrors. There lie before him scattered bits of grammatical expres- 
sion, some of them brilliant, some grotesque, but lacking any adequate 
principle of symmetrical relatedness. He is inclined to the opinion, how- 
ever, that one mirror for the reconstructed kaleidoscope could be made 
from the idea that aggressive, purposeful realization of the individual de- 
sire is the basis of progress of all kinds. Any further attempt at con- 
structing the instrument is sadly abandoned. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 
204. 90 cts. net.) As Be Gs 


Mrs. Margaret M. Barbour Stone has written, under the title A Prac- 
tical Study of the Soul, a book which, read in the right spirit and with a 
rational criticism, may well prove of no little service as an aid in the de- 
velopment of character. She advances the hypothesis, held tentatively 
throughout the volume, that the soul is an entity so far analogous to 
the body that the laws of the physical world may be thought to be ap- 
plicable to the activities and training of the soul itself. She makes use 
of this analogy then to indicate how the education of character and the 
formation of good habits, etc., can be achieved. As previously indi- 
cated, to one who will look out for the practical suggestions and leave 
the metaphysics alone there is much that is helpful in the volume. 
(Dodd & Mead, pp. xiv, 350. $1.35 net.) 


The Night-side of Nature is the reprint of a work by Catherine 
Crowe, first published in 1848. It deals with “ ghosts and ghost seers,” 
and with other phenomena of the class with which the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research busies itself. The stories are admirably told with a 
truly scientific sifting and precision in the reproduction of the details 
supplied to the author. They may not lead the reader to the conclusion 
the author reaches as to the apprehensible reality of the world of ghosts; 
but everyone who even dips into it will feel the charm of the book, and 
will agree with Dr. Hudson when he says in his introduction that it is 
one of the books that are entertaining, full of interesting facts, and with 
a set of opinions that anybody is free to absorb if he wishes. With the 
revived interest in the investigation of these subjects, such a mass of fact 
and tradition as is here presented is of no little significance for scientific 
psychology, and, as has been observed, the tales are exceedingly curious 
and marvelous. (Coats & Co., pp. xiv, 451.) A BE 





The volume by Dr. A. W. Moore on The Biblical Basis of Orthodoxy 
seems to us an excellent book both in the method and the substance. 
The style is as felicitous as is the larger part of its argumentation. There 
is not one breath of northeastern polemic in it, which is not the least of 
its virtues. Throughout the plan and the workmanship are constructive 
and positive, but without an imperious note or one brutal assault on 
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ancient or radical sympathies. A generous and magnanimous spirit 
permeates the whole thoughtful process. We have found special safis- 
faction in the chapters on the ethical background of nature, the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, and the insistent mission 
tone of Love and Service. We are not convinced, however, that the pres- 
ent scientific methods are wholly or finally true, nor that the will to 
believe is the chief avenue of approach to the Christian faith. The 
spirit does not operate in any one way exclusively. His method is 
adapted to the need of the individual soul. The chapter on Inspiration 
strikes us as more ingenious than clear or sufficient. The govern- 
mental conception is after all the dominating principle in discussing the 
reconciliation. 

Let ‘the students in colleges and other educational institutions and 
all thoughtful persons in the pulpit and the pews” to whom this sane 
and wholesome book is dedicated, read it; it will do them good. The 
author is also rational enough to furnish his work with a good index. 
(Houghton Mifflin, pp. viii, 378. $1.25). Cc. D. H. 


The Rev. S. J. Andrews has prepared for publication a second edition 
of God’s Revelation of Himself to Men, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1885. It is essentially a study of the Messianic Kingdom — 
the stages of its unfolding, with interspersed sketches of connected 
history, being traced from the beginning to the final consummation. All 
being comprised in a single volume, it must follow that nothing is 
handled with thorough attention to the activities of current study. For 
example, the history of the Kingdom from the division following Solo- 
mon to the exile is stated in about nine pages. The volume, thus, is in 
the main a running digest of the biblical material, so far as it is thought 
to bear upon the chosen theme, questions that are being handled with 
burning interest and teeming fulness all along the way, being mentioned 
only to be dismissed. At the same time the motive and the point of 
view are finely chosen and well adhered to. In the appendix and in the 
new preface the author states views such as Cheyne represents and 
wrestles with them with vigor and good effect. ‘‘ What the world would 
know, and what the Church is set to prove, is that the Son of the Virgin, 
the Crucified One, is today at God’s right hand, made Lord over all.” 
For this sublime thesis this author contends with a simple and un- 
varying directness of argument and faith in all he does. (Putnam, pp. 
XT. S2:) ©. Sinks 


Christian Baptism is a very brief exposition by J. B. Davenport of the 
elements essential to a proper understanding of this rite, viz., the differ- 
ence between John’s and Christ’s baptism; the value of water; the two- 
fold meaning of forgiveness and life; the relation to incarnation; the re- 
quirements for the rite, a study of conversion; the faith of an infant; and 
its value as an introduction to the church. It is held to be a saving 
ordinance, embodying regeneration, proper for infants through a divinely 
inwrought faith, and liable to perversion and forfeiture. (David Hobbs 
& Co., Glasgow, pp. 127.) Cs SR 
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The Field of Ethics, by Professor Palmer of Harvard University, pre- 
sents to us the substance of the William B. Noble Lectures for 1899. 
The aim of the study is to see how ethics “is parted off from neighboring 
fields of knowledge.” Conceding that the matter with which ethics is 
concerned enters into many sciences besides, the author claims that the 
way in which this matter is surveyed in ethics is distinct from every other 
mode of regard. The design is to show by a “series of graded con- 
trasts” that the science of conduct and character is a separate and 
integral domain. This contrast is first drawn with the physical, the 
philosophical, and the historical sciences. These are all characterized 
as “ descriptive” sciences; while ethics, unlike all of them, is “ norma- 
tive.” 

Then in the field of normative sciences selection for purposes of con- 
trast is made of three: Law, A®sthetics, and Religion. By Law is 
meant the legal processes and conceptions of our civil courts in their 
practical, everyday operation. And the discussion is so conducted as to 
entirely sever this field from the realm of ethics. This is surely strange. 
One wonders at the motive. Undoubtedly civil jurisprudence sets things 
ethically awry many times. Its imperfections and variabilities are num- 
berless. But incontestably there is in law something of enduring and 
universal validity and worth; something that refuses to be identified 
with the ethical anomalies of police court awards. In any proper out- 
line of the field of ethics law is not an outcast; it holds the very throne. 
In the treatment of A¢sthetics the work is less unsatisfactory. But here 
again there is nothing profound. The deeper meaning of neither science 
seems to be held in view or even sought after. The-author has plainly 
come under the spell of beauty. But from earnest thought into its very 
nature he seems to shrink. He declines to “attempt anything so ambi- 
tious.” Why, then, write a book? In very truth no task seems more 
engaging than the one this chapter presents. And we had thought 
Professor Palmer the very man to do it. But he has only whetted our 
appetite, and left us in disappointment. Beyond all controversy, con- 
science and the esthetic sense have deep and close affinities; and their 
interplay may yield vital issues. And few books could have greater or 
more enduring value than a comparative study of esthetics and ethics 
by the man who has won some appreciation of the inner harmonies of 
these twin attributes of eternal truth. 

Quite similar again is the disappointment borne in upon one in 
reading the chapters contrasting ethics and religion. Neither science has 
anything like adequate statement. It is a discussion of surfaces and 
fragments, all conducted as though it dealt with the deep foundation and 
large integrity of either realm. Asa whole the book is without strength. 
Still it is engagingly written; in parts the method is suggestive. The 
discussion of fear is excellent; though it is marked with a strange in- 
consistency. One would like to see the author eliminate from his state- 
ments about fear their discord. It would be: interesting to see which 
way he would turn. Would he allow that it might mean a soul’s adoring 
regard for God’s infinite excellence? If so, wherein does it rank below 
love in endurance or in worth? But, probably, this would be deemed too 
“ambitious.” (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. v, 214. $1.10.) Cs Sy BR: 
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This is an admirable appreciation of Dante, because its tone is one of 
sympathy with the inner religious nature of the poet. It is true in its 
exposition, because it takes the theological ideas as the heart of the 
stupendous poem; for that theology is not baldly scholastic, but full 
of life and inspiration. The critic, Mr. Chas. A. Dinsmore, has wrought 
out of the cantos of the Vision the primal thoughts, and has expressed 
them in the order of a modern system. The evangelical as well as the 
other elements are not given a false hue, as has been done by some com- 
mentators at a far remove from the life and purpose of the medizval 
prophet. Dante himself constructed his religious thought in the highest 
forms of literature, and was ruled by its vital principles. So all the 
greatest thinkers have done, and like them he anticipates the conceptions 
of a future age. He had the foretelling gift, and drank from the nearer 
fountains of the spirit. His theocratic aspirations were of the same 
large scope. They forecast the ultimate dreams of Rothe. The human 
and the divine everywhere are blended, but neither are they identified 
nor yet put into separate categories or compartments; suffice it that 
they cannot exist in cold incommunicable isolation. Highly significant 
are the persons whom Dante selects to inhabit the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio. Not less suggestive are the denizens of the Paradiso, 
especially the group of theologians. With equal charity he embraced 
not only the persons but the myths of the ancient world in his compre- 
hensive scheme. We fail to see again any distinguishing points of 
identity between the illustrious Florentine and Jonathan Edwards; this 
has become a sort of New England conceit, in whose phantasm one 
after another indulges. We commend the book as a worthy study of 
The Teachings of Dante, and as especially helpful to the student of 
theology. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xiv, 221. $1.50.) GC. Ds 


A second edition, enlarged and rewritten, of Dr. Henderson’s Depen- 
dent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes is very welcome. The book had 
been out of print for several years, and doubtless many inquiries have 
been made for it, for it fills a very important place in the literature of 
charities and correction. There are monographs of great value on char- 
ities, like that of Professor Warner’s ‘“‘ American Charities,” and on 
criminology and penology, like those of Wines and Boies. There is no 
book of similar scope on the treatment of defectives. But in this vol- 
ume we have a compendious, suggestive, and enlightening book on the 
three subjects, under one cover. It is altogether the best book of its 
kind, either for general reading or for classroom work. It needs sup- 
plement for specialist study, and this is indicated by the very ample 
bibliographies furnished on a great variety of phases of the topics dis- 
cussed. In the former edition these current references were given on 
the page of the text or in footnotes. These were very convenient. In 
this edition these data aresgathered in an appendix but omitted from the 
pages of the text. We wish that the author had preserved the former 
custom while adding the newer feature. Each feature has its advan- 
tages, and the book could well afford to keep them both. Much valua- 
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ble material has been added to this new edition, and the references to the 
literature of the subject have been brought up to date. It is the book 
to have on these subjects if one can only possess one; it is one of a few 
if he can have more. (Heath & Co., pp. 394. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Professor Henderson published The Secial Spirit in America in 
1897. That a new edition is called for shows that the book fills an im- 
portant place and satisfies a demand for such information as it contains. 
It is not a discussion of sociological theory, it is a book of social informa- 
tion. Not lacking in scholarly value in its discussion of principles, its 
main end is to show in a concrete way and by a simple inductive method 
just what the social spirit is resulting in along many lines of inquiry. 
This information is conveyed not in the dry and matter-of-fact use of 
tables and figures, but in the form of a series of chapters, written with 
sufficient simplicity of style to be attractive, on a variety of problems in 
which he would interest us and give us information upon. His object 
is made evident by a side-line syllabus of the contents. Thus he treats 
Home Making as a Social Art, opening up the problems of The Family, 
Friendly Circles of Women Wage-earners, showing the many forms in 
which the social spirit in America has helped the working girls. He 
translates the subject of tenement house reform into the more attractive 
title Better Houses for the People. Rublic Health, Good Roads, The 
Socialized Citizen, What Good Employers are Doing, Organizations of 
Wage-Earners, Socialized Beauty and Recreation, Political Reforms, etc., 
are discussed. He does not tell all that it is necessary to know on these 
subjects, but his book is a mine of such information as to give general 
intelligence and to quicken to further inquiry. An appendix gives fuller 
bibliographies. Dr. Henderson is doing a great service to the community 
in such books as this and his similar work on “‘ Dependents, Defectives, 
and Delinquents,” a second edition of which has also been reviewed 
above. We are grateful that a man in his position and with his scholarly 
attainments should make available for the many the results of his wide 
reading and observation. (Scott, Foresman & Co., pp. 350. $1.50.) 

A. R. M. 


Dr. Josiah Strong always has a message, and an earnest one. In his 
earlier books he was among the first to enunciate and popularize the so- 
cial significance of certain great natural and spiritual laws. He has done 
much, too, by the use of facts and figures, to rouse the public to social 
dangers. The new book before us contains much that is familiar to his 
habitual readers. The chief significance of this volume is the adaptation 
of his thoughts to young men. The Times and Young Men is a book 
which grew out of an address by Dr. Strong before the Y. M. C. A. in 
New York. In the earlier chapters he speaks of the great need of young 
men to have an anchorage in certain guiding principles of life, especially 
in such days of change and readjustment as the present. These changes 
he discusses in the Physical World, The World of Ideas. He then lays 
down three laws which never change: The Law of Service, The Law of 
Self-Sacrifice, and The Law of Love. He then applies these laws to the 
social problem and to the personal problem of Use of Time, The Body, 
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Education, Occupation, Amusements, Expenditure, Religion, and con- 
cludes the volume with the Inspiration of the Twentieth Century Out- 
look, discussing the influence of the Industrial Revolution, the Scientific 
Method, the New Social Ideal, the New Christianity, etc. It is needless 
to repeat in this review oft-uttered expressions of appreciation to Dr. 
Strong for his services. This book does not contain much new material 
over Dr. Strong’s previous thought as expressed in other volumes of his, 
but its chief value is that by his adaptation of his thought to young men 
he will reach an audience which his other books may not have interested 
so much as this volume doubtless will succeed in doing. (Baker & Tays 
lor, pp. 247. 75 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


Few have done so much to stimulate the interest in child study from 
the religious standpoint, especially of boy-nature, as Rev. William B. 
Forbush. In the second edition of The Boy Problem he has revised and 
enlarged his monograph “ The Social Pedagogy of Boyhood ” published 
in the Pedagogical Seminary, October, 1900. As the bibliography at the 
end of this volume shows, there is much detached literature on the boy 
phases of this problem, but this is the only book with which we are 
familiar which discusses at large the philosophy and methods of work 
with boys. The book is a thesaurus of information; this information is 
well digested, and the author is able to handle the variant theories of 
other writers by mature thinking upen his problem. The book is schol- 
arly and scientific, but is redeemed from the mere academic impulse by 
his love for boys and his practical experiences as a pastor. It is rare to 
find a leader in a specialty of work who preserves so just a balance, or 
who couples so wide reading with practical fervor. Between the schol- 
arly and the sentimental extremes of writers upon the child, Mr. For- 
bush has preserved an equipoise of thought which is prophetic of safe 
leadership. It may be questioned whether he has not accepted too 
fully as final the data of the new psychological school; we may question 
whether he has given a reasonable range to a possible catechetical sys- 
tem adapted to childhood; and we may differ as to the value he assigns 
to some new devices for organizing the young, but there can be no 
question as to the very great service Mr. Forbush has rendered to the 
Church in this valuable book. His suggestions about making the Sun- 
day-school the center of activities, his strictures upon certain phases of 
the Endeavor movement, his sensible words about sex education, his 
timely words about the home, and his exaltation of the church service 
are notable among the excellences of the book. In a volume so full of 
information we are disappointed that he does not discuss the pastor's 
classes distinctively or show what has been accomplished in this di- 
rection. This is a most noticeable omission in the book. On nearly all 
other phases of the subject this discussion, coupled with the bibliography 
appended, will furnish the student of the subject and the pastor wishing 
working ideas the best available manual. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 194. 75 


cts. net.) A Oe 


Great expectations were raised by the volume on “ Principles of Re- 
ligious Education” put forth last year under the auspices of the Sunday- 
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school Commission of the Diocese of New York. New books under 
this commission are eagerly looked for. Nothing so noteworthy in any 
other Christian denomination has been undertaken of late as the educa- 
tional movement in the New York Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 
The papers in this new volume entitled The Sunday-school Outlook 
were read at the Conference last May. This Conference and others for 
several years have met in the Crypt of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, and have come to be known as the “ Crypt Con- 
ferences.” This present issue is not so large a book as the one of last 
year. It contains only eight addresses, but they are of great value. Dr. 
Harrower contributes a paper on the present state of Sunday-school 
education, based upon specific inquiry in the New York Diocese, which 
discloses ample warrant for the criticism upon our present inadequate 
work in the Sunday-schools. He thinks, however, that the blame is not 
to be attached to the schools so much as to the churches and pastors — 
seemingly so easily satisfied with such meagre methods. He sketches 
the remedies which are gradually suggesting themselves: First, a new 
conception of the pastoral office in its teaching function, demanding that 
our seminaries take up this work; secondly, the establishment of such 
schools as the Bible Normal College; thirdly, the teachers’ training 
classes, such as have been held in New York under this commission — 
three hundred and fifty teachers have been in attendance upon them; 
fourthly, the still further demand for establishing what he calls “religious 
educative training schools” at large centers like New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. Dr. Butler of the Seabury Divinity School discusses 
earnestly the obligation of the pastor to know child nature. Dr. Cole 
of St. Stephen’s College discusses the subject matter to be taught and 
the principles which should regulate the new curriculum. He shows 
some difficulties and differences in comparing our problem with that of 
the public schools. Professor Dutton makes a valuable contribution. 
It is among the most noticeable things about this whole recent interest 
in religious education that many of the best common schgol teachers are 
more interested in the matter than our churches and pastors are. They 
are waking us. Professor Pease (may we not say our Professor Pease) 
furnishes a very suggestive article on the ends to be sought and the 
subject matter of the curriculum. He gives a valuable outline of a 
course of Sunday-school study for the child up to the age of thirteen. 
Dr. Walter Smith has some good things to say on the education of the 
Sunday-school teacher, and Dr. Malcolm McLean on the standard of 
Sunday-school teachers. This volume makes clear the great difficulties 
in shaping a curriculum as yet; but gradually such conferences as these 
are getting at principles which will fruit before long in something con- 
structive. This is an admirable volume. We hope to see a new one for 
many a year to come. (Longmans, pp. 104. 60 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


The Sunday evening addresses given in the Old South Church in 
Boston, during Lent of 1901, have been gathered under the title The 
Message of the College to the Church. The names of the several college 
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presidents who delivered the addresses are sufficient to recommend the 
book and insure its earnest reading. Here is material which comes from 
the highest authorities, and may well engage the attention of all who 
look inquiringly at the relation between our institutions of education and 
their parent organization, the Church. The college student’s religion, 
the relative influences of college and home, the mutual dependence of the 
college and the Church, the college graduate’s attitude toward the 
Church, these and other phases of the subject, all from different points 
of view, are treated with candor and freedom; and though the note of 
perplexity and warning appears now and then, the combined testimony 
points strongly toward a prevailing sense in our colleges of the brother- 
hood of all men, and the growing realization of the mighty opportuni- 
ties for social service. The student has an intense love of reality. He 
will listen to preaching which calls boldly for the Christian heroism that 
is needed in the work of helping men. And the college trains him in 
the sort of public spirit which is so essential to the welfare of our nation. 
Indeed, to take President Hadley’s view, this may be said to be the 
great message of the college to the Church today — the development of 
public conscience; and it ts to the college that the Church may look for 
vigorous and manly incentive to Christian citizenship. (The Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 170. 75 cts.) Su Dicks 


Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale is a decidedly cheering 
book. It will encourage friends of higher education who believe that 
Christian activity is necessary for a fully developed character. It is also 
a good book for those, now happily few in number, who think that our 
large institutions of learning are dominated by disorder and rowdyism. 
Yale was founded for religious purposes, the Yale spirit is a religious 
spirit, and this book shows how the university is still true to the purpose 
of its founders. At the present time sixty-three per cent. of the stu- 
dents in the academic department are church members, and fifty-nine 
per cent. in the whole university. Especially noteworthy is the religious 
work carried on by the students themselves. At present Yale has thes 
largest Young Men’s Christian Association of any institution of learn- 
ing in this country. This is not only a cheering exhibition of the re- 
ligious life at Yale, but is a valuable contribution to religious and edu- 
cational history. Other colleges and universities might well follow the 
example of Yale in the publication of such a record of its religious life. 
The book is attractively bound, well printed and indexed. (Putnam, pp. 
xv, 367. $1.40.) Cc. M. G. 


The associate pastor of Free St. George’s Church in Edinburgh has 
done a service of no small value in his Culture and Restraint. Those who 
have read his “ Friendship ” will heartily welcome this new book, and a 
still larger company of readers will be won to the author by his wise 
and successful handling of the perplexing problem implied in the title 
before us. Shall a man obey his nature or thwart it, seek self-limitation 
or self-expansion? This, to put it pointedly, is the question in hand, 
and the effect of the two ideals, the ascetic and the esthetic, upon char- 
acter is here discussed in a calm and rational way. Mr. Black advo- 
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cates neither cause in preference to the other, but follows each to its 
logical conclusions with a view to testing its value. He thus finds the 
relative place of both in a scheme of life larger than either presents by 
itself, and is able to reconcile the opposing currents which, under the 
general terms of Hellenism and Hebraism, have played so large a part 
in history and continue to manifest themselves in the practical life of 
today. The higher unity under which the author harmonizes these di- 
vergent tendencies is found in the teachings of our Lord. True, Christ 
advocated self-denial, but it was always to him a stage to true self-devel- 
opment. The Christian position should be the simple acceptance of 
both sides; for the world is full of temptation and evil, and there is large 
necessity for the austere way of the cross, but the world is also full of 
beauty and truth and joy, which call men to appropriate more and more 
the nobler possessions of life. The book is thoroughly sane and whole- 
some. Its chief fault is that it will prove too long for most readers. 
The style could easily have been more condensed, but it is fair to re- 
member that the author’s aim has been to give a searching, complete, 
and dispassionate presentation of his subject; and this he has done. 
(Revell, pp. 350. $1.50.) SDs BE; 


Colonel Nicholas Smith, who is already known by a popular account 
of some Great National Songs, supplies us now with a more pretentious 
book on Hymns Historically Famous, in which about a score of well- 
known hymns are considered, with one or two special classes of hymn 
writers. The author has evidently ransacked books somewhat widely. 
He has brought together a considerable mass of facts, commentations, 
incidents, and reflections about a great variety of hymns. All that he 
says shows a genuine sense of the potency of hymnody, and will doubt- 
less do something to help others to feel it. Yet the book as a whele is 
far from being a great one. It is too devoid of the critical accuracy and 
discrimination that belong to true scholarship. In its heaping together 
of long quotations from all sorts of writers it shows the lack of a posi- 
tive, unifying grasp of the subject by the compiler. We are sorry to 
feel, therefore, that this book amounts to little as a contribution to its 
subject. For those who want scrapbook material, however, it will prob- 
ably have some use. The pictures of hymn writers are often interesting. 
(Advance Pub. Co., Chicago, pp. 275. $1.25.) Ww. S. P. 


The latest addition to our already rather bewildering list of hymnals 
is Gloria Deo, which the publishers tell us is notably “ undenomina- 
tional ’— whatever that may mean. It sets before us about 725 hymns, 
with almost as many tunes, together with some chants and sentences. 
Bound up with these is a group of fifty Responsive Readings in the 
Authorized Version. The most notable typographical peculiarity of the 
book is the printing of all, or nearly all, of the words of the hymns within 
the staffs of the music — an arrangement which helps those whose eyes 
do not serve quickly to unite the two, but which powerfully detracts from 
the easy comprehensibility of the hymns as such. No sweeping state- 
ment about the materials, hymnodic and musical, included in the book 
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can be made except that they are of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent. 
What this book has in common with many others is generally very good. 
What is peculiar to it, and which is carefully covered by a special copy- 
right, we regret to say, is generally very far from important. We 
doubt not that the editor — whoever he may be — set to work to produce 
something distinctly less elevated and cultured than other current collec- 
tions, with the idea of supplying the needs of certain classes of users. He 
has succeeded in his purpose, but it may be doubted whether the result 
is altogether helpful to the advance of hymnody to its best influence 
among us. (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.25.) W. S. P. 


The annual volume of the Monday Club Sermons is always welcome. 
It is interesting to see how this group of representative men in some of 
our best pulpits is working homiletically. This book shows progress in 
the expository type of preaching. It is better as exposition than some 
former volumes. One is impressed by the sanity and legitimacy of the 
inferences both theological and practical. It is often assumed in some 
quarters that our pulpit is swinging off into mere philosophizing or mere 
sociologizing, and is not preaching the Bible or emphasizing an Evangel. 
This book will help to correct that impression, if it is a fair sample 
of the preaching of these men, who represent a wide constituency. 
There certainly is a marked fidelity here to the Scriptures and to the 
Gospel message. From these sermons, too, it is evident that men are 


teaching the Bible in the face of critical studies, without voiding the re-- 


ligious and ethical significance of some difficult passages. The results 
of higher criticism are not lugged in by the ears in these sermons, and 
yet are not overlooked. There seems at times an avoidance of some of 
these issues in passages where many hearers would be making mental 
questions, and where, if done constructively and not negatively, some 
excellent points might have been made by so doing. But these sermons 
bear testimony to the fact that there is little ground (as far as this rep- 
resentative circle is concerned) for the idea that the Congregational 
pulpit is destructive, or is relatively set upon critical niceties rather than 
broad spiritual lessons. This volume of sermons preached by members 
of a club for mutual criticism shows too little individuality either of style 
or treatment. They are too much of a type. There is, for example, 
what seems like a conspiracy to banish the statement of the theme from 
the sermon, and hardly a single sermon has a formal conclusion. The 
style is almost monotonously good, and seldom individually rugged. 
There is abundance of excellent thought and fine inventiveness in fresh 
and vital treatment, but there is, with striking exceptions, quite a uni- 
form lack of passion, and little glow of climax. But with every critical 
estimate adduced there is abundance of ground for congratulation that 
such faithful and sound preaching and such high excellence of structure 
and thought and style is exemplified in these representative Congrega- 
tional churches. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. 388. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


A tract of Rev. Richard W. Lewis on Preaching to Children discusses 
why there is so little preaching to children, and why we should preach 
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to them. In the first part of his paper he shows the little attention given 
to preparation along the lines of Sunday-school work, etc., in our semi- 
naries. We trust that he will send to us for our last Register to see the 
provision making here. Points he makes upon the importance of preach- 
ing to children could be made with the same earnestness on the import- 
ance of the pastor’s greater interest in teaching them. The tract is 
timely and suggestive. (Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
pp. 24. 3 cts.) A. R. M. 


The Chancellor of New York University preached as his last Bac- 
calaureate sermon a discourse suggested by the great west window in the 
new auditorium of the college. The theme, The Three Essentials, is 
developed from texts inscribed under the symbols of the window which 
suggest strength, justice, and love, or might, right, and goodness. The 
sermon owes its force and timeliness, not only to the pictured lessons 
beautifully elaborated by the art of the speaker, but to the simplicity and 
directness of the style, to the aptness of the biographical allusions, and 
to the strong sympathetic interpretation of young men’s ideals. The ser- 
mon will repeat its lessons from class to class, as a generous donor has 
given money to present this sermon to successive classes as they come 
to the university, that it may help all students who come to the Heights 
to understand more fully the lesson of the window and of the precepts 
of Scripture which are written thereupon. (Putnam, pp. 16.) 


The Swuny Side of Christianity is a healthy, cheery, and comforting 
side to look at, and Dr. Parkhurst’s pithy and engaging style of ex- 
pression gives his little volume on that subject a charm which one can 
speak of only in praise. The theme is love. It is explained both as a 
theory and an experience; and the process of acquiring and using it, 
and of making it a means of enlightening the intellect, is set forth with 
compelling persuasiveness. One is made to feel how powerful are the 
forces of a well-trained heart, and how the tokens of human worth are 
often read far more accurately in the story of the affections than in the 
colder and less intimate records of the intellect. The tendency, of 
course, here, and in similar discussions of this ancient theme, is to ob- 
scure the value of pure thought as distinguished from sentiment, but re- 
membering that the subject as expressed in the title claims a view only 
from one side, and that love as a potent force in society has never been 
sufficiently advocated, nor always wisely, we welcome the volume as emi- 
nently successful in its apt and refreshing presentation of an old truth 
which is so difficult to convey through the chill of type and paper. The 
human touch is felt in every page, and the book will do a vast amount 
of good in vitalizing the sources of energy in the hearts of its readers. 
It breathes the atmosphere of home life, and exalts the value and power 
of every-day opportunity. It shows, too, that affection may be taught to 
grow. It is by exercising love that one increases the capacity of love, 
and when parents realize that the highest and most satisfying note in 
education, as well as the quickest and surest process of intellectual ap- 
prehension, may be reached through the agency of emotion, they will 
show more deliberate and painstaking care in cultivating a wise and gen- 
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erous heart-life in their children. The publishers offer the book in an 
attractive form. The pleasing typography and the artistic cover with 
vignette in gold and red make it especially appropriate as a gift. (Re- 
vell, pp. 123. 60 cts.) S$. Tak 


Many of those who had felt the impress of the late Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock’s fine personality, as well as others who knew it only by hearsay, 
will be glad to see the volume called Thoughts for Every-Day Living 
which has just been published. It is made up perforce of scraps of 
writing that have no connection with each other —a long series of short 
notes or reflections on single aspects of truth, a few brief prayers, some 
extracts from such letters as every pastor must write, and a number of 
small poems written at odd hours. Unfortunately the writer left no 
connected discourses and never prepared what could be called a book. 
But in these scattered relics, because of their very miscellaneity and un- 
consciousness, we perhaps have a finer insight into the working of his 
mind and the quality of his spirit. We may well rejoice and take com- 
fort, look up and gird ourselves afresh, as we turn over these wholesome, 
manly, earnest counsels. Who sha!l say, after reading here a while, that 
the ministry is a defunct profession or one apart from the spirit of actual 
life? (Scribner, pp. 192. $1.00.) Ww. S. P. 


There is a singular charm and freshness about whatever Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson writes. His recent volume of sermons, Doctrine and Deed, 
and the smaller book, Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers, finely exemplify 
his style of thought and expression. His mind works simply, concisely, 
with sanity and balance, and to a definite and worthy purpose. He has 
sense and insight and vigor and true zeal, and he chooses to talk only 
about what is spiritually worth while. What he says is put in language 
so clear and compact that one almost forgets to notice the style or dress 
of the thought. Happily Dr. Jefferson, unlike some others of his class 
who have diligently cultivated the fine art of writing, rarely, if ever, 
allows himself to say anything simply for the sake of saying it with spice 
and sting. His epigrams are seldom self-conscious and stagey. Being 
both sincere and true, they fly to their mark like arrows from the hand 
of “a mighty man” indeed. And back of all his insistence and incisive 
affirmation lies an inexhaustible sense of how rich and great a thing it is 
to live in this world of God’s —an optimism that is not a feeling but a 
creed, a genuine religious philosophy that permeates and vivifies all he 
writes. We may well give thanks that he finds time to make such books 
as these, and that they are bought and read. (Crowell, pp. 376 and 214. 
$1.50 and $1.00.) Ww. S. P. 


In a book entitled The Holy Spirit and Christian Service we have re- 
sults of lectures given by J. D. Robertson of North Berwick before 
the Christian Workers’ Training Institute in the Synod Buildings, 
Edinburgh. The audience was varied in its attainments, some university 
students, some Home Mission workers, district visitors, and Bible 
women, besides the miscellany of lay workers from the churches. The 
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book does not pretend, on this account, to be a book of technical scholar- 
ship, but is designed for practical quickening. Its aim is to intensify 
the claim of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit to be a most vital doctrine 
in religious work. To this end the author discourses on the True Source 
of the Christian Life, The Holy Spirit in Service, The Holy Spirit’s Dis- 
tribution of Different Gifts for Service, The Program for Such Service, 
Preparation for it, The Spirit’s Method, Power, and Helps in Service, 
Some Hindrances and Rewards. The author cannot claim to have added 
much to the discussion of his subject in the way of originality of treat- 
ment; but he can claim to have presented with great clearness and 
earnestness his important theme. The subject of the Holy Spirit, so 
prominent in the Bible, has been overlooked by many preachers; it has 
been presented by a special school without much perspective. The ex- 
cellence of this book is a blending of good judgment with deep earnest- 
ness, and cannot fail to quicken the spiritual life, while it commends its 
truth to the practical uses of the Christian worker. (Am. Tract Soc., 
pp. 288. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


God’s Perfect Will is a contribution by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan to 
the realm of devotional literature that one rejoices to greet. It is a 
stalwart appeal, a call that is entirely competent to command any man’s 
respect. Two things in this book are noteworthy; its strictly scientific 
strength and its undisguised and inescapable grip upon the reader’s life. 
A clear and steady eye looks out on every page, fixing a constant scru- 
tiny upon one’s very heart. And it is the eye of invincible truth. The 
writer, it is clear, knows well the gravity of all his words; they 
have been deeply pondered in his own soul. He knows their daring. 
He knows their power of conquest. He knows that he is dealing with 
moral citadels, not with moral outworks or adiaphora. And there is 
nicest precision as well. No sentence is that of a novice. The author 
shows a mind that senses the meaning of study, thought, and life; of 
acquisition, contemplation, and experience. He can estimate the point 
of a truth, and its force, and also its value. Let anyone think a little of 
the probable worth of a little book with such a theme — The Perfect Will 
of God —in the hands of such a man — studious, fervent, profound — 
and then let him purchase the volume and make careful record of its 
reach and pungency and weight, and then formulate his opinion of its 
value as a handbook of literature for the devotional life. It is surely to 
be commended to all who have any desire for themselves or for others 
to “understand the safety, the blessedness, the delight of dwelling in the 
circle of the divine will.” (Revell, pp. 164. 50 cts.) 6. 95 


All Things New is a booklet by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, designed 
as a message to new converts. It treats briefly, directly, vitally with 
abandonment of sin, surrender to Christ, the new responsibility, new 
perils, new resources, new activities in work, study, and prayer. Pastors 
should welcome it. (Revell, pp. 30. 10 cts.) 
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In Steps to Salvation a Denver pastor has aimed to present a com- 
pendium of essential doctrines, as shaped under an essentially Wesleyan 
stamp of truth. The aim of the writer, Dr. A. A. Johnson, is to avoid 
side issues and non-essentials and trace the indubitable main lines of 
reality in Christian thought and life. These he designates as The 
Fatherhood of God, The Brotherhood of Man, The Fact of Sin, The 
Inspiration of the Bible, The Redemptive Powers of Christ, The Mis- 
sion of Christ, The Steps of Acceptance, The Holy Fire, The Soul’s 
Vision. The book is very brief, and yet the style is prone to be turgid 
and heavy. The spirit aims to be generous, but it breaks out into rather 
harsh polemics against un-Wesleyan ways of conceiving truth. The 
whole seems commonplace — hardly worth the printing. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. 112. 25 cts.) C. SR: 


Bishop Mallalieu has given us not so much a text-book on his theme 
The IWhy, When, and How of Revivals as a brief and suggestive little 
work on pastoral care. It is true that what he is chiefly interested in is 
an evangelistic ministry, but in urging this theme he has also given 
some excellent advice upon a pastor’s general work, and the essential 
conditions, in the pastor’s personal ministries, for keeping alive the 
evangelistic fervor and for building up the Christian life. Like many 
others, in urging to this spirit, he feels impelled to paint, in his opening 
chapters, a dark picture of the degeneracy of the times and decay of 
faith. It does not seem as if this should be so monotonously necessary 
in so much serious writing in our day. The same indictment has been 
made of nearly every one of the Christian ages. The book does deal, 
however, with a keen analysis upon certain types of ministerial ineffi- 
ciency, which for various reasons have lost the earnest purpose. He 
makes some much needed arraignment of men who seem to forget their 
first duty as winners of men for Christ, and has some pointed remarks 
to make against pastors leaving their own evangelistic work to outside 
helpers. He urges the choice of the best and most opportune times in 
each locality for special revival meetings instead of leaning upon the 
week of prayer in January for initial impulse. The book is the earnest 
word of a strong and devoted servant of the church to ministers and 
congregations, designed to bring to the front the evangelistic intent in 
preaching, pastoral work, the social atmosphere, and the organizations 
for the young. It reminds one, both in its spirit and in the size and con- 
tents of the volume, of Dr. Cuyler’s little book “‘ How to be a Pastor.” 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 160. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Rey. E. Payson Hammond is still at the work for which he has been 
conspicuous during his long life. In his evangelistic efforts he always 
made a special effort on behalf of the children; and in his later years 
he is emphasizing this branch of his work even more than formerly. 
The book on Early Conversion, recently published by J. S. Ogilvie in 
their Sunnyside Series, is made up largely from Dr. Hammond’s own 
experiences. Much more is accomplished for children in our day 
through family nurture and religious instruction than by revival effort, 
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and comparatively less is made of the climax experiences of conversion; 
but Dr. Hammond emphasizes from his recollections many marked 
cases of experiences of a more striking experiential type than are now 
looked for. There will be differences of opinion regarding the methods 
suggested in this little volume; but its emphasis of early effort in their 
behalf, and his insistence upon the possibilities of early piety will renew 
his readers to more earnest effort on their behalf. One striking feature 
of the book is the testimony of many eminent men to the reality and 
abiding results of their early Christian experiences. (J. S. Ogilvie, pp. 
224. 25 cents.) A. R. M. 


The Open Court Company continues its work of bringing within 
reach of all who wish to know them the most significant writings among 
the modern classics of philosophy. In No. 51 of the Religion of Science 
Library is reprinted Veitch’s translation of Descartes’ Mediations and 
Selections from the Principles of Philosophy. The translations are pre- 
ceded by a brief publisher’s preface and by the admirable essay of L. 
Levy-Bruhl, which serves as an excellent introduction to the pages that 
follow. (Open Court Pub. Co., pp. xxix, 248. 35 cts., paper.) A. L. G. 
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LITERARY COMMENT. 


The Publishers’ Weekly, in speaking of the net price system, so largely 
employed during the last few months in the book trade, says that the 
movement has begun auspiciously and is likely to meet with general 
satisfaction on the part of all concerned. There seems to be “no rea- 
son why the measure should not survive, and why it should not at an 
early date be extended to cover fiction, and thus be comprehensive.” 
The increase in price in some cases, as in series, for example, has been 
offset by the lower prices of other books, and it will probably be found 
that ‘on all the books put out this fall the publishers’ net return is no 
greater than it would have been under the old system, or rather, lack 
of system, while the advantage to the book-seller, morally as well as 
pecuniarily, has been a decided one.” 


Professor John C. Van Dyke’s new book, The Desert, describes the 
Colorado-Mojave wastes, and is the result of a prolonged experience 
with the fiery heat, the barren sands, and the weirdness and silence of 
that region. The author brings to light many valuable scientific facts, 
and treats of the color effects of the sky, clouds, and mountains as only 
a landscape painter can see them. The book is from the hand of an 
ardent lover of nature in her loftier manifestations, and the fact that the 
author has spent two years of solitary travel, often on foot, through the 
various deserts of the Pacific coast from Oregon to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec speaks for the sincerity of his work and is sure to attract 
readers. Professor Van Dyke has the chair of art history at Rutgers 
College, and, while devoting most of his life to the study of painting, is 
no novice at roughing it. He has traveled on the Sahara, and from 
boyhood has been familiar with the border life of our great West. He 
was in the Mississippi Basin before the railways, and in Minnesota 
shortly after the great Sioux massacre. He knew Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Montana in the buffalo days, and has ridden through most of the 
states and territories lying west of the Mississippi. 


That the traditional conception of Washington as a cold and stat- 
uesque personage may be tempered, even after the passage of a century, 
is shown in Mr. Hapgood’s interesting biography. Here one comes 
into contact with the more human aspect of Washington without the 
chill which clings to his official character. A similar pleasure is stirred 
also by the stories related in Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Memories of a 
Hundred Years, now appearing by instalments in the Outlook. Among 
the reminiscences handed down from Dr. Hale’s father and others is 
the following one, belonging to the time of the Revolution: 

“ An old parishioner of mine once told me that the day when Wash- 
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ington entered Boston in triumph, that is, on the 17th of March, 1776, 
he took up his headquarters at the best public house in Boston, which 
was at the head of State Street, until then called King Street. Accord- 
ing to my old friend’s account, General Howe had occupied the same 
inn. The mother of my informant was the daughter of the keeper of 
the inn, and was a little girl playing about the house, and, of course in- 
terested in all that passed. Washington, with his usual kindness to child- 
ren called the child to him and said: ‘ You have seen the soldiers on 
both sides; which do you like best?’ The little girl could not tell a 
lie any more than he could, and, with a childish frankness, she said she 
liked the redcoats best. Washington laughed, according to my friend’s 
story, and said to her: ‘ Yes, my dear, the redcoats do look the best, 
but it takes the ragged boys to do the fighting.’ This is one of many 
well-authenticated anecdotes which disprove the old demigod theory 
that Washington never smiled.” 


The death of Mr. Horace E. Scudder calls especial attention to his 
life of James Russell Lowell, recently published in two volumes. The 
work has met with well-deserved praise for its eminently successful 
treatment of a great subject. Among Mr. Scudder’s other literary pro- 
ductions, which form a long list, may be mentioned his biographies of 
Washington and of Noah Webster, his essays in characterization and 
criticism under the title ‘‘ Men and Letters,” and his books for children, 
in which he has done a most valuable service, both as compiler and 
original author. ‘‘ The Children’s Book” (a collection of the best liter- 
ature for children), together with the different volumes of fables, folk 
stories, and legends, and the two series of ‘‘ Bodley Books,” are all 
well known. 


During the period of thirty years previous to 1901, no regular pub- 
lishing house had issued any detailed history bearing on the early New 
York frontier, unless we except Harold Frederic’s In the Valley. - Within 
the last ten months no less than six different works have appeared which 
are entitled to mention as dealing with this subject. Among them are 
Mr. Chambers’ Cardigan, Mr. Reid’s The Mohawk Valley, and Mr. Hal- 
sey’s historical volume, The Old New York Frontier. The last-mentioned 
book, published by the Scribners, has been included by the Library 
Committee of Connecticut in a list of eight best historical works appear- 
ing last year. 


There is to be a French edition of President Roosevelt’s Oliver Crom- 
well, which will be published by the Société Frangaise d’ Imprimerie et 
de Libraire of Paris. It is of interest also to note that Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s widely-read “In His Name” has now appeared under 
the title En Son Nom, having been translated into French by Mary 
Prince Sauveur and published by W. R. Jenkins, New York. 


A book by Dr. Robert Rainy, principal of the New College, Edin- 
burgh, entitled The Ancient Catholic Church, is soon to appear from the 
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Scribners. It deals with the important period from the end of the first 
century to the middle of the fifth, and traces especially the development 
of doctrine and the growth of the ascetic and monastic tendencies. The 
volume is the ninth of the International Theological Library. 


A Kentucky Rabbi, Dr. Enelow, of Temple Adas Israel, has recently 
lectured to his congregation on the stories in The Ruling Passion, by 
Henry Van Dyke, and is reported in the Louisville Times to have paid 
high tribute to the author as “a prophet and leader who had seen the 
value of great lessons in the moving impulses of the world.” 


The Macmillan Company promise a number of interesting books 
during the spring. Among them are The Quest of Happiness, by Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis; The College Student and His Problems, by Dr. 
James H. Canfield; A Primer of the Christian Religion Based on the Teach- 
ing of Jesus, by Dr. George Holley Gilbert; The Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion, by Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn; Rich and Poor in the 
New Testament, by Dr. Orello Cone; A Manual of Theology, by the Very 
Rev. T. B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ’s Church, Oxford; The Credi- 
bility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. Dr. Chase, Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


The new edition, issued by Funk & Wagnalls, of The Life of St. Paul 
Harmonized in Scripture Language, recently published by Randolph, is 
reported as proving of great helpfulness in connection with the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for the first half of the present year. 
The book is compiled by Rev. S. W. Pratt. It contains a complete 
Scriptural life of Paul, following in general the record of Luke in the 
Acts, and also presents in chronological order whatever autobiographi- 
cal material the Apostle has included in his Epistles. The appendix 
deals with questions which lead to a still more intimate knowledge of the 
man, such as his personal relation to Christ and his claim to Apostle- 
ship, his personal appearance, his relation to his companions, and other 
subjects of a kindred nature. 


Among the new books announced by the Scribners for publication in 
January are The Apostles’ Creed, by Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, and 
Through Science to Faith, by Dr. Newman Smyth; and in February, Pro- 
fessor George Trumbull Ladd’s Philosophy of Conduct. 

















Alumni News 


Alumni Wews. 


The Recorp w7ll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumnt 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


In December Austin Gardner, ‘60, after four years’ service in the 
church at Ashford, Conn., resigned, and goes to live at Willington. 


Winfield S. Hawkes, 68, has lately done good service in reminding 
us of that too often neglected subject, Our Foremothers, —as witness 
his article on Esther Warham of Windsor in The Congregationalist for 
December 14, and his address a week later before the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club. 


Hartford was represented at the last meeting of the Connecticut 
Conference at Middletown by Frederick W. Greene, ’85, in whose church 
the meetings were held, by Dr. A. W. Hazen, ’68, the senior pastor of 
the vicinage, by S. S. Mathews, ’71, who spoke on Fellowship in Mission 
Work, and William F. Stearns, ‘86, who spoke on behalf of the Home 
Missionary Society in its relations to the churches. 


I. C. Meserve, ’69, of New Haven, is now supplying the church at 
Whitneyville. 

S. S. Mathews, ’71, of Danielson, Conn., has been granted three 
months’ leave of absence to make a trip to Palestine. 


Daniel Staver, ’74, of Huntington, Ore., is supplying the church at 
Pendleton. 


Various reports continue to testify to the energy and success with 
which Secretary F. S. Hatch, ’76, is prosecuting his work in India. 


Gilbert A. Curtiss, ’77, after but a year of work at West Granville and 
Tolland, Mass., has felt obliged to resign his charge. 


The church at East Canaan, Conn., of which Charles W. Hanna, ’78, 
has recently become pastor, has lately been helped by the increasing 
prosperity of the town, and has been able to renovate its parsonage. 


Professor C. S. Beardslee, ’79, gave an address on Teacher Training 
before the Hartford Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union on January 
20. 


We note that Edward A. Hazeltine, ’79, has accepted the call to Rush- 
ville and Reed’s Corners, N. Y., recorded in our last issue. 


It is interesting to observe that among the features of the Dan- 
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forth Church in Syracuse, N. Y., to which Calvin B. Moody, ’80, has 
lately come from Minnesota, is a young men’s club of over a hundred 
members called the Chevalier Class, which not only meets on Sunday to 
listen to some selected speaker on practical themes, but maintains a 
great variety of social, philanthropic, and athletic activities during the 
week. Mr. Moody spoke at the December meeting of the Central New 
York Congregational Club on Eastern Churches as they looked to a new- 
comer from the West. 


George A. Wilder, ’80, of the East Africa Mission, has been in Hart- 
ford several times this winter to speak at the Seminary and in the 
churches. He is the chosen missionary of the Asylum Hill Church 
from which he has naturally received special courtesies. He is also much 
in demand as a speaker elsewhere. 


On November 19 the church at Thompson, Conn., where Newton I. 
Jones, ’81, is pastor, rededicated its house of worship after expending 
$5.000 in repairs and improvements. Mr. Jones’ predecessor, George H. 
Cummings, ’86, participated in the exercises. 


A similar festivity, though on a much larger scale, followed soon after 
at the Second Church in Greenwich, Conn., where the beautiful stone 
building, erected in 1856, which has been remodeled and refitted at a cost 
of some $30,000, was rededicated with ceremonies extending over several 
days. Joseph H. Selden, ’81, is the pastor. 


George H. Hubbard, ’84, recently of Enfield, Mass., has received a 
call to the Union Church, one of the younger churches in Haverhill, 
Mass. 

In the class of 1885 things of interest are always happening. Dr. 
Bartlett of the First Church in Chicago has thrown himself into his new 
work with his wonted enthusiasm, and with immediate response from his 
people. Dr. Barton, secretary of the American Board, has lately re- 
turned from his great deputation tour in India, which was everywhere 
attended by stirring and fruitful results, and of which he is now expected 
to give accounts in various places, sometimes at the rate of three ad- 
dresses a day. William F. English of East Windsor, Conn., has issued a 
neat calendar for 1902, adorned with an excellent picture of his church, 
and also a report for 1901, from which we glean these items: the 
present membership is 156; the Sunday-school numbers 153, and the 
Christian Endeavor Society about 60; the benevolences were about $350; 
during the present year the church will celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding, and the one hundredth of its church 
edifice. Clarence R. Gale has now been settled over the Second Church 
in Spokane, Wash., for a year, during which the church has demonstrated 
its ability for the first time to support itself, has been quickened by means 
of a series of special meetings, leading to an addition of fifteen members 
on Christmas Sunday, and has enriched its services by the use of a 
surpliced children’s choir. Frederick W. Greene, besides his activities at 
Middletown, Conn., in his present church, participated in December in 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of his previous church at 
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Andover, Mass. J. Howard Hobbs was sent abroad by his church last 
summer for a ten weeks’ trip. He returned bringing freshened energy 
to his thirteenth year in the service of the old First Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica, N. Y. This church, founded in 1662, with its five hundred 
members, is the largest church in Queens Borough, New York city. 


In the class of 1886 there are also many notable matters to record. 
George H. Cummings, recently of Thompson, Conn., is already at work 
in his new field at Danville, Vt., where he has been cordially welcomed, 
and improvements made in the parsonage for his comfort. George R. 
Hewitt of Lowell has been called to the Second Church in West Med- 
way, Mass., and accepts. The church at Norfolk, Conn., where William 
F. Stearns is pastor, has given evidence of a practical spirit of Christian 
brotherliness by subscribing $1,000 for the assistance of its Methodist 
neighbor. This church, by the way, supports as its foreign missionary 
George M. Rowland of Saporo in Yezo, the largest of the northern 
islands of the Japanese archipelago. 


News from the class of 1887 includes the following items: Samuel 
A. Barrett, formerly of East Hartford, and recently of Gilbertville, Mass., 
accepts a call to succeed the veteran Dr. Cobb in the large and flourish- 
ing church at Florence, Mass. In the Congregationalist for No- 
vember 30 Edwin H. Byington gave an account of the way in which his 
church in Beverly, Mass., with its two sister churches, celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day a year ago by a historical exhibition. This year Mr. Bying- 
ton helped the Phillips Church in Exeter, N. H., observe the same anni- 
versary by giving an address out of the fullness of information and in- 
spiration that he has accumulated in his recent studies in Hymnody. 
Henry Kingman, after a year’s service as pastor at Pomona College, 
Cal., has just been formally recognized in his office by council in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. He has won a strong hold upon the esteem and affection of 
students and faculty. Charles H. Smith of Plymouth, Conn., was elected 
late in the fall to the Constitutional Convention, now meeting at Hart- 
ford, on an independent ticket. Mr. Smith is one of the chaplains of the 
Convention. " 


Harry C. Adams, ’89, of Danvers Center, Mass., read a paper at the 
November meeting of the Essex South and Salem Association on Pro- 
fessor Paine’s ‘‘ Ethnic Trinities.”” November 13 his classmate, Henry L. 
Bailey, was ordained to the honored succession of the pastors of the 
church in Longmeadow, Mass., taking the place of S. G. Barnes, ’g92. 
Dr. Wallace Nutting of the Union Church, Providence, R. I., who was a 
member of the same class, has taken up a series of evening addresses on 
Moral Leaders of the Nations. 


In the class of ’90 Thomas C. Richards is evidently keeping in touch 
with the social life of his parish in West Torrington, Conn. The church 
has just dedicated a commodious new parish house, the address on the 
occasion being given by Prof. C. M. Geer of the same class. He spoke 
on * The Church the Social Center of the Community.” In the district 
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of Drakeville Mr. Richards has been holding successful evangelistic 
services in connection with the Sunday-school of the Connecticut Sun- 
day-school Association. In Boston the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip owes much to the inspiration of Edwin N. Hardy and E. W, 
Phillips (or). At a meeting in the interest of the organization Mr, 
Hardy was president and Mr. Phillips secretary of the meeting. The 
work of the Brotherhood was explained by Mr. Phillips and Richard 
Wright, ’90. On the opening of the New Year a reception was given 
Mr. Hardy by his church in Quincy, and he was presented with a purse 
of $100. The church presents a neat calendar with a picture of the edifice 
on the front page. George M. Morrison of this class has brought new 
ccurage to Plymouth Church, St. Paul, and it has voted not to disband; 
and Morris W. Morse has accepted a call to Ferndale, Wash. 


Respecting the class of 1891 we learn that Fred M. Hollister has ac- 
cepted a call to supply indefinitely at Candillac, Mich.; Leigh B. Maxwell 
has been obliged to leave his work and seek health in the West; Law- 
rence Perry has resigned the assistant pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Worcester; November 2 William S. Walker was recognized by council 
as pastor at Chester, Mass. 

Iso Abé, ’94, besides teaching week days and preaching Sun- 
days, has written a book on ‘“ The Social Problem and its Solutions,” 
which has already passed to its second edition. It is issued in Chinese 
character at his home in Tokyo, Japan. Our connection with the East 
appears in another way when we read that Frank S. Brewer of this 
class is pastor of the church in New Hartford, where, November 17, 
was unveiled an appropriate tablet to Horace T. Pitkin, who was killed 
at Paotingfu July 1, 1900. 

James Solandt, ’94, has accepted a call to Lead, S. D. 

William A. Bacon, ’95, has accepted the call of the Park Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Congregationalist of December 21 printed a Christmas meditation 
on the “ Redemption of the Commonplace,” by Charles Pease, ’96. 

F. W. Hazen, ’97, removed January 15 from Gaysville, Vt., where he 
has been since graduation, to the pastorate of the church at Middletown 
Springs. 

The four Congregational churches of Roxbury, Mass., united in a 
fellowship meeting December 18 in the Eliot Church, of which W. C. 
Rhoades, ’97, is pastor. 

James B. Sargent, ’97, was installed pastor at Lisbon, N. H., Decem- 
ber 31. 


Two members of ’98 have been called to unusual fields of ministerial 
service, John R. Boardman, who had been active in Y. M. C. A. work 
before entering the Seminary, has accepted the position of traveling 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., having his headquarters in Boston; and 
Chas. A. Brand has succeeded John L. Kilbon, ’89, as assistant editor of 
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the Sunday-school helps of the Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
A third, G. Walter Fiske, with characteristic energy, has brought it 
about that the debt of the church at South Hadley Falls has been pro- 
vided for, a men’s class has been formed for discussing live themes, and 
the Y. P. S. C. E. has been reorganized and revivified. 


Giuseppe Merlino (Special 1897-8) has for some years had charge of 
the Italian work in Windsor Locks. He has been recently ordained. 


E. B. Trefethren, ’99, has shown commendable energy in building 
up a somewhat disheartened church at Ipwich, 8. D. The church has 
increased in membership, and has been able to beautify its house of wor- 
ship. Chas. B. Olds of the same class was recently ordained at Buffalo 
City, Iowa. 


From the class of 1900 four have taken new fields. Harry A. G. 
Abbe has begun work at Nyack, N. Y.; R. W. Blackmer has taken charge 
of the Putnam and Rainbow branch of the First Church, Marietta, Ohio; 
Chas. A. Downs has added Petersburg to his field at Michigan City, N. 
D.; and Lewis Hodous and his wife, with Mr. and Mrs. Edw. H. Smith, 
‘or, sailed for China November 16. 


There are three ordinations to record for the class of 1901: Malcolm 
Dana at Kingston, R. I., in October; Burton E. Marsh, Nora Springs, 
Ia., December 17; and Everard W. Snow, assistant pastor of the Walnut 
Avenue Church, Roxbury, Mass., November 21. Professor Jacobus 
preached the sermon at Roxbury. 
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Seminarp Annals, 


CAREW LECTURES. 


THEOLOGY IN GERMANY TODAY. 


Dr. Caspar René Gregory’s lecture at the Seminary on the 
night of October 18th was listened to with more than ordinary 
attention by a large audience, which appreciated the sharp, con- 
cise, and often brilliant description of the scientific phase of 
German religious life, a theme that might have been dry bones 
in the mouth of another speaker. But the whole talk was en- 
livened with personal recollections and anecdotes about con- 
temporary theologians, so that not only an exceedingly valuable 
but, likewise, an exceptionally charming portrayal of the Ger- 
man schools of religions that was presented. Dr. Gregory spoke 
in substance as follows: 

The growth of scientific methods of work in Germany has 
reached up to and included theology. This may be said of the 
period from Schleiermacher to the present. Schleiermacher 
was the most abused man of his age in religious circles, yet, 
withal, he combined the rare qualities of geniality, piety, poetic 
insight and grasp, and romantic spirit. How he still remained 
scientific seems hard to grasp. He left no “ school,” because he 
was too broad and vital; only one-sided men found “ schools,” 
which exert little influence after their founder is gone. But 
Schleiermacher’s influence lives today, not only in the thought 
of every German theologian, but even in that of every Protestant 
theologian in the world. 

German theology of today shows three very general ten- 
dencies, all of which possess the spirit of Schleiermacher to some 
degree. The difference between them cannot be set so sharply 
as might be expected, but that is the result of the individualistic 
method of German scientific work. We find, firstly, the liberal 
school which has grown up directly out of the older Tubingen 
school, as founded by Bauer sixty years ago. But, in its 
modern form, it has outgrown its original tenets, and is really 
more of a name than a reality. Pfleiderer of Berlin is the best 
known man in the group, and he can by no means be called an 
adherent of the Tubingen school. Among the younger mem- 
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bers Paul Schmiedel, the compiler of the new concordance and 
lexicon of the New Testament, stands out most prominently. 

In contrast to this school the conservative school really 
stands for orthodoxy, and has, therefore, a common standard of 
belief; yet the divergencies of belief which are to be found here 
are astounding. Luthardt, Delitzsch, and Zahn, each with his 
own views and opinions, present to us a strange combination of 
non-orthodox Orthodoxists. 

The Ritschlian school is the last, and is also improperly 
named; just as the men enrolled under its banner do not be- 
long there. The majority of its members are drawn from the 
pupils of the conservative leaders, and are not in the least 
Ritschlian. Harnack, Baudissin, Kaftan, Loofs, and others are 
grouped here for lack of a better place. These men stand for 
liberality and scientific methods. Through them Germany is 
undergoing a real religious revival of the soundest type. The 
Society of Friends of the Christian World, which offers freedom 
of speech and thought to all who wish to think for themselves, 
is effecting a forward movement which will restore religion in a 
clearer form to Germany. 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND THE LAW OF PROBABILITY. 


On October 25th Rev. David W. Forrest of Glasgow ad- 
dressed a large audience in chapel. He was introduced by 
President Hartranft, and spoke on the theme, “ Christian Belief 
and the Law of Probability,” in part, as follows: The ques- 
tion of probable evidence, its sphere, and assurance has been 
canvassed from time immemorial. Its elaboration chiefly be- 
longs to the period of modern philosophy. Bishop Butler has 
given to the law of probability its widest scope, its application 
to the religious sphere being only an illustration of its universal 
application. To ask for entire assurance in religious knowledge 
when it is denied in other spheres is to do away with the 
meaning of our educational experience. Butler’s purpose was to 
show that the demand for demonstrative proof is unwarranted, 
that evidence is only probable or approximative. John Caird, 
on the other hand, maintained this to be an impossible and con- 
tradictory attitude. Caird’s criticism brings out the element of 
inward assurance. His putting the emphasis on the internal ex- 
perience rather than the external proof finds a chord of approval 
in our hearts today, though Caird’s parallel between morality 
and religion does not hold. The standards of morality are 
different for different men. Only in experience does our moral 
life find its growth. 
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Not one of the truths of natural religion remains the same 
when incorporated into the Christian religion. All the truths 
of religion have to be brought to the bar of our own nature. 
Religion is a primary instinct. With Schleiermacher it is a 
sense of dependence on a supreme being, a primordial conviction 
of dependence. Stronger than this, however, is the argument 
drawn from the moral consciousness, viz., that sense of im- 
perative duty, common to all, which presupposes a_ personal 
God. 

Then, as to the question of prayer, its sphere, its subjective 
value. Why does a supreme being have to be told the wants 
of his children? A complete reply is speculatively impossible to 
man. ‘The fundamental idea has two aspects. On the specu- 
lative side we are landed in antinomies, and on the practical 
side we are confronted with much that cannot be explained. 
The emphasis is to be laid on the experiential side of the matter. 

The ultimate authority of religion rests in the Son of Man, 
who never showed the slightest doubt about the goodness of the 
Father. Caird says that ‘To believe with a mind half uncon- 
vinced is a contradiction.’ However, belief may be a means to 
action. The possibility becomes a probability, and then a 
practical assurance. The foundations of belief lie deep in the 
background of character. You cannot prove absolutely that the 
Venus de Milo is a work of art. You can only point out the 
characteristics of art. Goodness, like beauty, is known by an 
immediate instinct. It is an absurdity to demand that the whole 
nature of man should be brought to the bar of speculative rea- 
son, which is only a part of that nature. 

It cannot be ignored that philosophic and scientific ten- 
dencies have modified our western thought; but the demand 
for a full speculative demonstration is irrational. Abstractly 
the perfect life of Christ is inexplicable, yet it is a fact. Hegeli- 
anism, which will not consent to the Ritschlian separation from 
metaphysics, proceeds to a speculative theory of the unity of the 
universe, which too often leaves no place for many facts. 
Christianity is inherently bound up with miracles, and would not 
exists for an hour if it surrendered the miracle of Christ’s sinless- 
ness. The facts of Christianity being historical events cannot 
be known by pure intuition. Caird treats of religion in the ab- 
stract, and the same objection urged against Hegelianism ap- 
plies to his treatment of Christianity. Christianity must ad- 
mit of many means of approach, and we cannot always insist 
on absolute clearness or irresistible demonstration. It is not 
those thinkers who have tried to prove that have most vitalized 
faith. 
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Missionary ITEMs. — Wednesday evening, November 6, in the re- 
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S ception rooms of Case Memorial Library, a missionary Conference was 

; held under the auspices of the Central Missionary Committee. This 

. committee has for its aim the stimulation and direction of missionary 
activity among young people’s societies of Hartford and vicinity. The 

meeting was attended by delegates from these societies and was con- 


ducted by Mr. Thurston of the Senior class. By a system of question 
: and answer the present conditions were discussed and definite plans laid 
| for future work among the various societies. The conference enabled 

the members of the committee to become personally acquainted with 
the leaders of missionary interests in the societies and also served to 
unify systems of study and giving among the organizations represented. 
Refreshments were served and a social hour spent at the close of the 
conference. 

Rey. J. B. Clark, D.D., secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, gave three lectures, Dec. 9-10, on “‘ Home Missions, its 
Field, and Methods, and Problems.” 

December 3 Dr. Rossiter of the McAll Mission in Paris gave an 
address to the students in chapel. He spoke briefly of the founding of 
the mission, of the revolt in France against churchism, and of the oppor- 
tunities for the spreading of the gospel among the French laboring men. f 

Messrs. Lovell and Maxwell were engaged in missionary deputation 
work at Durham Oct. 27. 

Thirty-five students were enrolled in a mission study class conducted 
by Mr. Lawrence Thurston of the Senior class during the last term. 

The topics considered were: Negroes, Mountaineers, Mormons, In- 
dians, Cuba and Porto Rico, Alaska, and the Chinese in America. 


GENERAL Exercises. — Oct. 23: Hymn reading, Mr. Wolcott; scrip- 
ture, Mr. Berg; sermon, Mr. Gaylord. Oct. 30: Essay in Exegesis, 
Mr. Dunlap; sermon, Mr. Garfield. Nov. 6: Hymn analysis, Mr. Hiil; 
sermon, Mr. Fuller. Nov. 13: Hymn, Mr. Yarrow; scripture reading, 
Mr. Tracy; sermon, Mr. Meserve. Nov. 20: Address, “ The Foreign 
Element in our Population,’ Mr. Leavitt; sermon, Mr. Taisne. Dec. 
18: Hymn, Mr. Fulton; scripture, Mr. Clark; prayer, Mr. Seabury; 
sermon, Mr. Crowdis. 


Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., of Charlestown, Mass., gave 
three lectures, Nov. 18-19, on “The Boy Problem in the Church.” 


November 6, Dr. Cochran of Hartford began a course of seven lec- 
tures on Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. 


Sunday morning, Dec. 15, Prof. Pratt conducted a delightful song | 
service in the chapel. Several of the choicest Christmas hymns were | 
selected, and in an informal way before the singing of each hymn its | 
historical significance and motive was explained, all singing it together 
with deeper feeling and greater appreciation. The service was instruct- 
ive and inspiring,-and it is hoped that it may be made a feature of Semi- 
nary life. 

Friday, October 25, Rev. James Morgan Gibbon of the Stamford Hill 
Congregational Church, London, conducted the chapel exercises. 
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December 7, the Hartford Wellesley Club had the honor of entertai,- 
ing President Hazard of Wellesley College, in Hosmer Hall. Miss 
Hazard’s address on “ The Place of Music in Education” appealed for 
recognition of the educative value of music, and showed the stress which 
is being laid upon such esthetic and intellectual development at Welles- 
ley. The reception following the address was attended by over four 
hundred guests. 


December 4, Rev. W. S. Hawkes spoke on “The Problem of the 
Foreigner in New England.” He sketched rapidly the influence of the 
French element in our population from early times and dwelt with 
emphasis upon the increasing French Canadian population in the manu- 
facturing towns. He pointed out the possibility that the preponderating 
foreign element might endanger the time-honored institutions of the 
“ Yankee States.” He indicated education as a solution of the problem 
and showed the excellent work that the French-American College in 
Springfield was doing in that direction. 


Saturday, October 26, chapel was led by Rev. David W. Forrest of 
Glasgow. 


November 5, a reception was given to the Juniors by the Middle class. 


November 13, Rev. S. M. Sayford, college evangelist, held a confer- 
ence with the students. 


The students’ conference has held regular bi-monthly meetings. Par- 
liamentary drill and debate, followed by general discussion, has been the 
order of the programs. 


On December 18 the Senior class surprised Professor Beardslee at his 
home in Windsor. An enjoyable social evening followed, and the event 
will be recalled with many pleasant memories. 


Professor Paton has been conducting in the Sunday-school of the 
Center Church a normal course on the Prophets of the Old Testament, 
viewed in the light of modern historical research. The course has been 
largely attended and has aroused considerable interest. He is to be 
followed by Professors Jacobus and Gillett. 


The Student Quarterly appeared at the close of the year. J. T. Raab, 
’04, has been added to the editorial board, and C. H. Maxwell, ’03, has 
been chosen as assistant business manager. A neat supplement gives 
halftones of the new members of the faculty, Professors C. M. Geer and 
S. T. Livingston. The place of honor is given to a chapel talk by Pro- 
fessor A. R. Merriam, followed by the winning productions in the 
Quarterly’s prize competition, viz.: Two Phases of Romanism, by Tyler 
Eddy Gale, first prize; The Persian Festival, by Robert N. Fulton, sec- 
ond prize; Socialism: How Shall it be Estimated? by Ashley D. Leavitt, 
first prize; An Epistle to Jack, a poem, by Roger A. Dunlap, first prize. 
A calendar of Seminary news and several book reviews complete an 
attractive number. 











